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EDITORIALS 


DIVERSE INTERESTS. Our Vice-President has hit upon a particu- 
larly happy note in the editorial published in this number. The Society 
for American Archaeology is fortunate in having members from so 
many professions. Much of the strength of the Society may come from 
this very diversity of interests. It is a pleasure to present our Vice 
President, Mr. Glenn A. Black of the Indiana Historical Society. 


ONE has only to glance through the back numbers of AMERICAN 
ANTIQUITY, or the tables of contents of recent archaeological reports, 
to be impressed by the many avenues of approach now being traveled 
by the professional archaeologist in his search for truth. Practically all 
sciences, some not even remotely related to archaeology, are being 
solicited for assistance 

Who would have dreamed, at the turn of the century, that an astron- 
omer would make a momentous contribution to prehistory? Who would 
have dreamed, a few years ago, that sun dried-brick could be made to 
divulge the secret of the flora of long ago, that clays of a site could be 
made to indicate which wares were indigenous and which were not, ot 
that the microscope could show not only that certain copper pieces 
were heat treated but also the degree ot heat ipplied lor successful 
working? In the field of each professional archaeologist there are ‘‘acres 
of diamonds” waiting to be mined 
Happily, the membership of the Society for American Archaeology 
is made up not only of specialists in the field of prehistory but of men 


and women whose interest in the subject takes the form of an avocation 
er than a vocation. They might be called amateurs, vet many are 
distinguished in their own field 

In archaeology there is great need for the sympathetic ear of the 
geologist, soil expert, chemist, botanist, zodlogist, and metallurgist, to 
mention only a few, all of whom can be found in every state. It has been 
the writer’s experience that full co-operation from all may be expected 


even though they may not be specifically interested in our problem. To 
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the chemist I must be a tyro of the first order when I go to him with 
my chemical problem. We cannot all be chemists; neither can we all 
be professional archaeologists. Members of the Society are bonded to- 
gether with a common ‘interest—prehistory. Through this common 
interest, collective attack upon our probiem becomes possible. Through 
the medium of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY and the Notebook the results of 
various methods, techniques and approaches become common property 

This organization is unique, I believe, in so much as it provides the 


non-professional with the firm foundation of scientific professionalism 
necessary to raise the level of his efforts above amateurism. The non 
professional, in turn, may provide the professional with ideas, methods 


and solutions that olten originate outside the bounds ot spec ializatior 


I sincerely appret iate the prin ilege of being Vice-President of an « rgani 
zation in which the members have such a rare opportunity to profit 
mutually from their association 


Glenn A. Black 


NEUTRALITY. Since the last number of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY ip 


peared, the dreaded war has burst forth in Europe. Fortunately we are 


removed from that conflict by thousands of miles. How long we ars : 
abl to keep out ol t depends in lare part on the degree ot neutr 
exhibited by us all. Our thoughts cannot be neutral. but ul 
even our speech can be made utterly neutral if we but make the effort 
Among us there are persons with umes which may indicate that 
they o1 their ancestor were bor n one of the belligerent c intrie It 
is we Oo remembe mes d egiance r eve symp | | 
( ilways go han i d. Let us remembe » judge our fellows 


done in the years from 1914 


| 
| 
scientists as well Ly by the cl ind ot | the 


ESKIMO SITES OF THE DORSET CUL’ 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND" 


TURE 


W. J]. WINTEMBERG 


: INTRODUCTION 
| ow MATERIAL described in this article was secured by Dr. D. 
Jenness and the writer in 1927 and 1929 in the course of archaeo 
ogical reconnaissances along the east and west coasts of Newfoundland 
[he purpose of both field trips was to locate sites and burial places of 
extinct Beothuk Indians. Although the writer suspected that other 
people besides the Beothuk had inhabited the island in prehistoric 


‘ he was urprised to find abundant evidences of the presence 
Eskimo people on the northwest coast: one of the sites visited by 


’r. Jenness on the northeast coast also was inhabited by Eskimo 


Most early writers on the aborigines of Newfoundland have un 


g iscribet ill archaeological material found in the island to 
Beothuk, the only one to dissent from thi ew being Lloyd 


Howls ilso admits the possibilitv that some artifacts he describes from 


P Chi e Ol sk m rather tl il Beot! ik As pointed 
he preset vriter in several places in th irticle tain other 
lustrated by Howley wer so undoubtedly made by Eskimo 
rl ter is indebted to Dr. Jenness for pert ! clude d 
eollected hit an rtheast coast. He 
o record here | debtedness to Dr. Frederica de Laguna 
Peabod Museum, Cambridge, Ma He debted 
Mi S.D of Old Port au Cl d m Taylor and 
Vhelin, of Cow Head, for kindly presenting specims 
18 ( 
he } 
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: Canada Harbor, and another at Conche, all 
il ed by Eskim judging from the character 
q 3 Excavations were made on only two sites, Po 
i He they yielded very little more than was obtain¢ 
: The Cow Head site has been known for manv vears. a! 
de ble material is said nave been collec ed 
hers. At least four othet sites seem sufficiently « 
systemat investigatio1 
7 \ these sites must have been ibandoned elt 
opeans ecause no objec ts of white origin were f< 
eneved th the 3asques Ca ried Oo the wh 
St. Lawrence long before irtier’s first ive 
dc ed e evel they ippearec 1.¢ 
Por t Choris 
What seems to be an extensive site is located OI 
hve acres in extent, locally known as Phillips’ Garde 
18765, p. 234 
Of which Llo Ibid., pp. 234-255) writes as f fist 
- he ground that enn f i me that wl ; 
he came upon what he suppose the 1 
we il mbe the follow g appe ne p +h 
$l {th irt i depth of about 18 inches, there ocx é 
\ ol Ow ¢ 
\ er of charcoal an hes 
Slabs of large and s ll stones 
4. Human skeletons arranged in natural position, the bones ¢« 
eces on being touched. With them were mixed bones of 
posit of bones extended over the whole area of the garde 
ued beyond it; he also found measures [?], stone pots ir 
ome whole and others in fragments, and a stone ‘kn 
rhe Spanish Basque fishermen frequented the northwest 
was Portachua, now called Old Port au Choix.’’ La Hontan 
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SITES 


are scattered along the northwest coast from Port 


Bay, 


tland Cr 


[he sites where most of the specimens described in this article were 


au Choix to 


a more intensive search would reveal 


1e northeast 


one at Englee, 


of which were certainly 


of the material 


eek and Cow 
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shore of Cape Rich, about one-half mile west of Port au Choix. This | 
site must be exceedingly rich in material, judging from the quantity | 
found while making a few small test holes at the northern end. The de- | 
posit consists of very black soil about 6 inches deep, and rests on top 
of flat limestone rocks. Forty-three artifacts of bone and stone wer 
found, besides an abundance of chippings and bones of food animals, 
including beaver, bear, otter, whale, probably two different species of 
seal, and seve! il bird bones, some ol which are those o! t he ( anada 
goose 

About one-fourth mile to the east of this place many chippings of 
quartz and chert are to be seen on the roadwa\ whi h crosses i ridge 
near the home of Mr. James Billard, who has picked up arrow and lance 
points here and in his garden north of the roa 

On his property in Old Port au Choix, about one mile east of Bil 
lard’s, Mr. A. S. Darby found a few artifacts, including a long stone 
adz and a fragment of a crude sandstone lamp, both of which he pre 
sented to the National Museum of Canada 

About 1904 some human remains, and bone and ivory artifacts, wer 
found on the point at the west side of the bay, north of the village of 
Old Port au Choi 


Keppel Islar 


[he writer discovered a site on what is locally known as Codtail 


the eastern end of Keppel Island, Ingornachoix 


Point, which forms 


Bay, about one-half mile south of Port Saunders. It covers a roughly 
triangular area about 700 feet long, east and west, and about 300 feet 
wide, north and south About half a dozen small, low circular piles 
of rough rocks, about 6 feet in diameter, scattered over the point, are 
probably house ruins. On removing the rocks and digging down to a 
depth of about 8 inches, arrowheads and other artifacts were found. A 
few small circular hollows, about 8 feet in diameter and a foot or mort 
deep, may be the remains of other houses. A peculiar feature of the 
site is the presence of a long, straight row of boulders, 10 to 14 inches 
in diameter, which extends for several hundred feet east and west 
along a more or less level area on the north side of the point, about 30 
feet from the shore Although the stones are close together and des ply 
imbedded in the ground, it is probable that they were used as “hopping 


42 See Howley's description, pp. 328-330. Most of them, purchased from a Mr 
sillard, by Dr. A. V. Kidder, are in the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass 


43 The distances given are approximate; no measurements were made 
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ir at several Eskimo sites in Green- 


llins on St. Lawrence Island, Bering 


bones of the following 


beaver, bear, seal and undetermined 


er _ove 


Near Trapper Cove, on the mainland south of Keppel Island, the 
writer found a triangular arrowpoint. A few others were found at the 
f same ice by fishermer1 
Bell Burt 
making a roadway in 1929 some workmen uncovered about fif- 
een chipped stone arrow points and a large fragment of a steatite pot 
Che write sited the site a few days after its discovery and 
f d that it coverec¢ irea about 200 bv 50 feet « top of the lime 
. . 
S ffs. The best part of the site is said to be in a garden, which was 
it the time of the writer's visi 
D é Hlarbor 
\ few chert chips and artifacts discovered by the writer at Daniels 
Harb ittest the presence of a small site. Most of it, however, is 
covered by building 
Portland Cree 
[his site, which is approximately 140 by 50 feet in extent, is located 
on the north side of the entrance to Portland Creek, which lies about 
e miles south of Daniels Harbor. A few hundred feet west is a high 
ocky bluff which afforded some protection against west winds. Local 
‘ eside claim that about 2 feet of sand has been blown off the site since 
the soil was first disturbed by the trail crossing it; and it certainly seems 
t 
o have been exposed to the winds for a long time, as all the bone arti 


facts, if there ever were any, h 
from the small quantity of mate 
‘ Kleinschmidt, in his dictionary of 
nan t big stones, found in various 
> if ‘ te space. They are ascribed by 
have placed them for leaping on them on o 
by Porsild, 1920, p. 297 
ee Porsild, 1920, hgs. 1-4; and 
1936a, fig. 12, and 1936b, Pl. 2 (map 


ad completely disappeared 


Judging 
rial discovered, however, it had not 


the Greenland Eskimo dialect, describes these 
places lying on level ground with considerable 
tradition to the old Icelanders, who are said to 
ne leg right through the whole row”’ (translated 


Mathiassen, 1934 
16 See Collins 
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been inhabited over any long period. Local residents seem to have been 

unaware of its existence."7 
A human skeleton found on the shore of the creek a few feet east of 

the site is considered to be that of a white man 


Cow Head 

The site here has been known since al out 1900 and considered a 
Beothuk site. The ‘‘Head”’ is connected to the mainland by a long nar- 
row neck of land. All across this neck the wind has blown away 2 to 5 
feet of soil, exposing many chipping places and also what were probably 
hire pla es, although no ashes were observed. Most of the houses seem to 
have stood on the neck and the west end, which enabled the inhabitants 
to see enemies approaching from two directions.“* The sj 
seemed most numerous on little eminences, about 3 yards in diameter 
which may have been the sites of dwellings. In one place on the neck 
there was a black, blubber-soaked deposit in which was found a f: 
ment of a steatite object. Some of the old fire-places contained chippings 
of stone, a few mammal bones (including those of caribou, beaver, and 
a species of seal), a few bird bones, and shells of Pecten grandis, Mya 
arenaria, and Modiola modiolus The presence of chert in the lime 
stone rocks near this site made this the most important aboriginal 
manufacturing center along the entire coast 

Part of a human skull was found near the east end of the long neck 
of land that connects Cow Head to the mainland, but it is not known 
what became of it 

Norris Point 

There is a site on a point west of the village of Norris Point, on the 
north side of Bonne Bay. Here the writer found a few chippings an 
artifacts chipped from stone. The entire point seems to be covered 
with the debris of manufacture. The soil in which the artifacts are found 
is of a whitish color, like ashes in appearance, and was only six inches 
deep in the spots selected for examination; it lies on top of limestone 


7 Only one person previous to the writer is known to have found an arrowhe 

passing along the trail § Said to be in the Museum at St. Johns 

49 It resembles an Eskimo site on Button Point, Bylot Island, Baffin Islar in 
being connected with the mainland by a narrow neck of land (see Mathiassen, 1927, | 
fig. 66). According to Cartwright, the Beothuk followed the custom of erecting the 
habitations on similar necks. He says: ‘“Their wigwams are frequently erected on a nar 
row isthmus; so that their canoes may be launched into the water on the safe side, when 
ever an enemy’s boat appe irs” (quoted by Howley, 1915, Dp. 36) 


12 


120 [dentification confirmed by A. LaRocque, Geological Survey, Canada 
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James L. Humber of Norris Point told the writer that he had found 
on his property north of the point many arrow heads, spear heads, and 


knife points chipped from stone, and half of a large steatite dish. 


Bonne Bay 


[he writer found an arrow point, and a few fragments of what seem 


o have been leaf-shaped blades chipped from chert, on what is known 
as Lighthouse Point, at the north end of the village of Bonne Bay. 


Stone artifacts have been found in practically every garden in the 


ige. Mr. John W. Roberts’ grandfather found, in a field a few hun- 
dred feet south of Lighthouse Point, many arrow points, spear points, 
stone adzes, stone gouges, and the half of an oval steatite dish. The 
presence o!f the stone gouges, howe ver, suggests that the site was not 
that of an Eskimo people. Arrow heads have also been found on what 
is locally known as Mudge Point, north of the village 


glee, Canada Harbor 
Jenness recovered a number of stone implements from the surface 
potato patch at the eastern end of this village, a few yards back 


from the sea. Houses seemed to cover the greater part of the site 


THE ARTIFACTS 


The specimens recovered from the sites just 1 


listed are made of 
stone, bone, antler, or ivory, but the majority are of stone, whereas in 


Eskimo sites in the Arctic, artifacts of bone and other animal materials 


outnumber those of stone at least five times. In a few cases the paucity 
of artifacts derived from animal materials is evidently due to their 
disappearance through long exposure to the sun and weather. The fact, 


also, that the ground is not permanently frozen in Newfoundland, as 
n the Arctic, may account for the disappearance of some of the bone 


irtifacts, as it certainly does for those of wood 


Stone Artifacts 


Most of the stone artifacts are chipped into shape; others are 
smoothed and polished. Only one unfinished specimen reveals signs of 


pecking on its edges; its faces show no evidence of this process 


Chipped Stone Artifacts 


In the four hundred and forty-five artifacts of chipped stone, there 
are thin lamellar flakes, leaf-shaped forms, arrow points, lance points, 
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knives, scrapers, a drill point, a chisel-like object, and a few implements 
of uncertain use 

Besides the completed artifacts there was present at most of the 
sites such rejectage of manufacture as chippings, large chunks of ma- 
terial from which pieces had been broken and others that seem to be 
prepared cores, unfinished artifacts, and fragments of finished ones 
About eight hundred chips of chert, jasper, chalcedony, quartz, quartz 
crystal, and quartzite were found, the majority being of chert. Only 
fifty-nine show secondary chipping. One, of rough chert (Cat. No 
VIII-A-180g), is considerably worn from use on one edge, or it may 


have been purposely ground 


Flake knives. There are one hundred and forty thin lamellar flakes 
seventy-five are of chert, six of jasper, thirty-four of chalcedony (sex 
Plate VI, Figure 2, Numbers 1 and 2), and twenty-five of quartz crys 
tal. They all retain the original plane of fracture on the lower or concave 
face. Some are plano-convex, others trapezoidal in cross-section; still 
a few others show five longitudinal flutings. The majority are curved 
from end to end, and in many cases have parallel edges. Twenty-two 
have the edges retouched, others have been chipped until one face is 
convex; these, however, may have been flakes from prepared cores 
One of these, of bluish grey chert, roughly triangular in cross-sectio1 
and 3/16 inch thick, is seen in Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 3. A few 
have one of the tips retouched, for what purpose is not apparent; an 
other is chipped to an oblique sharp edge at one end. They vary from 
71 


> 


: inches long, 3/16 to = inch wide, and 3/32 to 3/16 inch 


‘ inch to 
thick. There are only a few parent cores from which such flakes wer 
detached (Cat. Nos. VIII-A-181a and VIII-A-187a, f, h, 

The straight edges of many flakes are sufficiently sharp to cut soft 
wood. Hence the majority were probably used as knives to shape objects 
of bone, antler, and wood. Only four, however, show any signs of us« 
on the edges 

Flakes were found at all the sites except those at Trapper Cove, 
Daniels Harbor, and Lighthouse Point, Bonne Bay. The largest number 
(seventy-eight) came from the Portland Creek site. The writer has not 
seen similar flakes from sites anywhere along the Atlantic coast, or in 
the interior of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Quebec, and he knows 
of only one from Ontario.”! They occur, however, in mound culture 
121 This is a somewhat leaf-shaped flake, triangular in cross-section, 1} inches long 


} inch wide, and } thick, from lot 45, con. I, Vaughan Township, York County. One of 


the edges has been retouched or was chipped from us« 


| 
d 
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sites in Ohio,” in Kanawha valley, West Virginia,’ and in Union 
County, Mississippi.’ 
Leaf shaped blades Fifty five oval and leaf shaped blades were 
found, four at Portland Creek, five at Englee, one at Norris Point, and 
the remainder at Cow Head. In addition to the whole specimens there 
ire forty-six fragments, most of which also come from Cow Head. The 
majority are of chert, but a few are of chalcedony or quartzite, one 
quartzite specimen being derived from a spall that still retains the 
waterworn surface of the pebble on one face (Cat. No. VIIT-A-386a) 
Another, chipped from reddish quartzite, is battered on the smaller 
end as if it had been used as a hammer (Cat. No. VIII-A-389). A few 
blades chipped from chert slabs also retain the waterworn surface 
bout half of the blades are roughly oval in outline (Plate VI, Figure 1, 
umber 10); a few are almost round (Cat. Nos. VIII-A-382a and VIII 
A-385n Some of the leaf-shaped blades are pointed at both ends 


Plate VI, Figure 1, Numbers 4, 12); one, shown in Plate VI, Figure 2 


Number 16, resembles some blades from Eskimo sites in Greenland'™ 
and in the central!** and western Arcti Others have straight bases 
Plate VI, Figure 1, Numbers 5, 11); a few have rounded bases (Plate 
VI, Figure 1, Number 9); and one has a slightly indented base (Plate 
VI, Figure 1, Number 3). A few of the double-pointed blades are almost 
lozenge shaped Some are roughly lenticular in section from side to 
side and end to end. Two blades have a large lump on one face, making 
them asymmetric as viewed from the side; and another is curved from 
end to end (Cat. No. VIII-A-394). The blade illustrated in Plate VI, 
Figure 1, Number 3, is like some of the triangular points described below 
in having part of one face ridged from the tip to about the middle of 
the blade 

With the exception of a few small specimens they are crudely 
chipped. In length they vary from 1 3/16 to 53 inches, but the majority 
ire between 22 and 3 3/16 inches. In width they range from ¢ inch to 
34 inches; and in thickness from } inch to 12 inches, most of them being 
between 2 and i inches 

Besides the complete blades there are several tip, base and middle 


fragments, only two of which require mention. One, from Cow Head, 


See Mills, 1907, fig. 63, and, 1921, fig. 21; Moorehead, 1910, I, fig. 26; Hooton and 
Willoughby, 1920a, Pl. V, fig. b, and, 19208, fig. 10a; and Shetrone, 1926, figs. 25 and 28 
See Fowke, 1892, p. 174 14 Thid 12% See Mathiassen, 1930b, fig. 39, 5 

* Mathiassen, 1927, I, Pl. 19, fig. 1 27 See de Laguna, 1934, PI. 30, fig. 23 
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a basal fragment of a blade of grey chert (Cat. No. VIII-A-367), lenticu- 
lar in cross-section and } inch thick, differs from the rest of the large 
blades in having straight sides and base. The other (Cat. No. VIII-A- 
294f), from Portland Creek, also a basal fragment with lenticular cross- 
section, but of veined bluish-grey chert, has both edges regularly and 
evenly chipped and the base indented. 

Most of the blades probably are either unfinished or else rejects, 
which it was impossible to reduce to symmetrical forms, owing to stub- 
borness of the material or to their being spoilt by a misdirected blow 
early in the process of chipping 

The blades with sharp edges probably were used as knives, although 
the edges do not present evidence of such a use. The shape of the one 
seen in Plate VI, Figure 1, Number 7, with one edge more curved than 
the other, suggests that it was a knife, although it may have been con 
sidered too thick for the purpose. A circular blade of grey chert from 
the Cow Head site (Cat. No. VIII-A-3840) has the upper half roughly 
chipped and the lower half brought to a sharp convex edge; it was prob- 
ably used as a knife or s rape! 

Triangular arrow points. One hundred and thirty-eight triangular 
points were found—ten at Port au Choix, nineteen on Keppel Island, 
one at Trapper Cove, fifteen at Bell Burns, one at Daniels Harbor, 
fifty-nine at Portland Creek, five at Cow Head, and twenty-eight at 
Englee, Canada Harbor. Seventy-four are incomplete, having either the 
tip, or one or both corners of the base missing. The majority are of 
chert; the rest of jasper, chalcedony, and quartz. One of the unfinished 
yezoidal 


points appears to be derived from a thin lamellar flake with a tra, 


cross-section. Nearly all are beautifully chipped (Plate VI, Figure 2 
Numbers 5—9), although a few are quite crude 

They vary from 3 inch to 1} inches in length, 7/16 inch to 1 inch in 
width, and from } inch to 2? inch in thickness. Only a few are very small 

Ninety-four points have convex edges, seven with straight bases 
(Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 6), two with convex, and eighty with con 
cave (Plate VI, Figure 2, Numbers 5, 7-11). Thirty-seven other points 
have straight edges, five with straight, two with convex, and twenty 
two with concave bases. The basal concavity is shallow on most of the 
points. A few points are asymmetrical, with oblique bases; others are 


curved from end to end. One is unusual in having lateral notches abou 
; inch from the tip (Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 13). Five others have 
the sides near the base incurved, and this, with the deep basal concavity, 


has transformed the corners into long, slender barbs, which in a few 


4 
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cases curve slightly outward.”* The tips of the barbs on one point are 
| squared off, in which respect they resemble those on some triangular 

points from County Derry, Ireland.”® One point, with a delicate taper- 
ing tip, has the sides and base deeply concaved (Plate VI, Figure 2, 
Number 29). Only four of the points show minute and very carefully 
chipped serrations like those on points from Cape Dorset 


| 


[Thirty-two points retain all or part of the original plane of fracture 


ne face, in some cases with only the extreme tip or the basal edge 


ly evenly chipped and convex from 


uched. The opposite face is most 
side to side, making the points plano-convex in cross-section. Only 
eighteen points are trimmed on both faces, most of them with a lenticu- 


cross-section: but even a few of these have one face more convex 


| Seventy-one, or more than one-half the points, are ridged or cari- 
ted on one face, giving a faceted appearance. The ridge extends al- 
most from tip to base on a few specimens, but in most cases for only 
ut one-third of the length (Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 11), making 
part of the point mixtilinear-triangular in cross-section. The fact 
there are so many points of this kind suggests that the retention 

f the ridge was not accidental, but that pains were taken to select 
dged chips from which to make the points (see Plate VI, Figure 1 
Number 1 There is very little retouching along the sides of the ridged 
ittle chipping there is, is at the tip and on the 
[he opposite face is evenly chipped to a convex surface. They were 


ind in the sites at Port au Choix, Keppel Island, Bell Burns, and Cow 


These ridged points are like some of the faceted blades of ground 
1 polished slate found in ‘‘Dorset’’*® and other Eskimo sites \l 
ugh none was obtained by the writer, polished slate faceted points 


the same size as the SE chipped points have been found in Newfound 


d It might be noted that in addition to their facet 


ig these chipped 
I ts have nearly the same shape as some of the polished slate blades 
Eskimo sites generally, although the bases of the latter on many 


specimens are not concave Dut s raight 


( b point fro Mi lustrated 
| he 1910. I. fig. 56 
Wils 899, Pl. 38, figs. 24, 25 j 925, fig. 4 
Matt 1927. I. Pl. 7. fig » 6, 8, Pl. 63, fig. 2 Pl. 65, figs. 28-30 
‘ 1917, Pl. XII, figs, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13 Pl. XIV, figs. 3, 5, 10, 11 


1 Mathiassen, 


il the other 
Head 
Howl 1915, Pl. XXI, figs, 33, 34; the localiti yt given 
Even some bons harpoor points &¢ Jenne s, 1925 ng. da Ft 
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Triangular points of the same kind as those from coastal sites of 
northwestern Newfoundland are illustrated by Howley, and probably 
are from Eskimo rather than Beothuk sites.“ Lloyd illustrates four 
specimens of the same type from either Sops Island, at the head of 


White Bay, or (most likely) Conche Harbor on the northeast coast. 


north of Canada Harbor Twenty-five specimens in the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, were collected by Owen Brvant 
at Oil Island,“* Roberts’ Arm, and Sunday Cove Island.“* Notre 


Dame Bay. The writer did not find any points of the same kind at 


Eskimo sites near Bradore, Blanc Sablon, and Longue Pointe. on the 
north shore of the Strait of Belle Isle. Strong found one neat Hopedalk 


on the east coast of Labrador."** They have also been found at Stupart 
and Wakeham bays"! on the north coast, at Eevooyik, south of Caps 


Wolstenholme,” Mansfield Island,“* Hopewell Sound, and Port Har 


rison,“® on the northwest coast of the Labrador peninsula; on one of 


the Bel he r Islands, 6 on the east sid ol Hudson Bay -at ( ape Dors« Sent 


and in northern Baffin Island ‘8 but very few have been reported trom 


Eskimo sites west of Hudson Bay.'® Similar points are rarelv found 


1927. | 4 2, hg. 6 65. fie » 4 g ] leg 1 fig 
M ‘ Thi | 8, figs. 5, 6, and PI. 10, fig. 3) } } ps 
f é H 5, Pl. XXII, figs. 8-12 28-31, 37-39 15. 4 
Lk 18765, Pl. XI, figs. 9-12 ( No. 66420 (t] 
( N 66445 
( Nos. 66408 (one spec el ind 66409 
Strong, 1930. Pl. 6. fie 
\ cru } 
by F. Jol N [X-B-44 IX M use ( 
h f t | ) ( 
One w f 
gh | ( 9 ) 
N IX-B-57 IX-B-5 
\ f cl } ( N -( 
her } inch long 
hipy 
A. P. Le 1902 (Cat. Nos. IX-B-9 to IX-] 
Mat! 27, I, Pl. 77, fig. 5 Pl. 77, fig 
Jenne ) he. 4 S ( 
IX-C-2179, IX-C-2 IX-( 83 
Ce 
Matl 27.1. 61. figs. 7—9 


a 
| 
| } 
Bylot Alaska (¢ No. IX-F-3136 
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eastern Canada and the United States;"®® most of the triangular points 
from Algonkian or Woodland sites in Ontario, for example, are broader 
and more like an equilateral triangle in outline than any of the ‘‘Dorset”’ 
points; the very few that are of the same shape as most of the ‘‘Dorset”’ 
points, that is, with convex sides and deeply concaved base, are not 
plano-convex and none that the writer has seen are carinated 

[welve of the triangular points mentioned above in the Peabody 


Museum, from sites on Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland, are carinated 


| on one face,! and there are even four laterally notched points with the 
same featurt The writer knows of only one other point of this kind 
from an Eskimo site elsewhere in the eastern Arctic,’ although Thom 
sen illustrates a few from Greenland, some of which, however, appear 
ve been ground into shape 
Stemme nce or knife point. The stemmed and shouldered lance or 
knife point seen in Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 12, is the only one of 
| this type known to come from an Eskimo sit« Newfoundland. It is 
ibout 5/16 inch thick and differs from most points of the same type in 
| ng the convex edges of the stem converge to a point at the bass 


skimo sites ¢ sewhner;re 1 


I they have been found in what are probabl odland sites in 
Ontat Quebec New Yorl New Encland 
\ ) ng to W on (1899 10) ngu m™ 9 t 1umber 
\ set thar +} Abbott f 3300 
M N 1472 9 32. fig - 
} f ( } ) 
Pherae f Oil ( No. 66420). five from | \ ( No. 66445 
f ( | ( N 66409 
f () | ( N 6647 f 
P| 100? 7 
( N 
l 1936 P 5. f 9 f \ f Hop 
~ | ( 1. P. 19 } 
\ ( N [X-B-¢ of 
tl inties of Elg Norfolk (Cat. N F291. VIII-F-649 
32? VILI-F-4059 [1 1-F-416¢6 [11-F-5247 514 VIILI-F-7434 
\ ht } Sacu 
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may be other cultures in other parts of the United States,° but they are 
mostly broader than the one illustrated. 

Notched arrow, lance, or knife points. Notched points for arrows, 
lances, or knives were less common than the triangular and leaf-shaped 
forms. Two are from Keppel Island, one from Bell Burns, eight from 
Portland Creek, two from Cow Head, one from Norris Point, one from 
Lighthouse Point, Bonne Bay, and nine from Englee. 

All these points bear lateral notches;'* and this is also the case with 
other notched points from Eskimo sites in the eastern Arctic."* None 
of them has barbs formed by deep diagonal notches; in fact, points of 


that type are not known from Eskimo sites. 

The point in Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 40, both edges of which 
are fairly sharp, was probably intended for use as a knife; for one edge 
is more curved than the other. There is only one notch and it is on the 
straighter side of the blade; the base is wedge-shaped. It is } inch thick. 
Two broken points from Englee, chipped from translucent quartz, are 
also notched on the one edge only. One of them (Cat. No. VIII-A-44 
has one edge more curved than the other. Another point from Englee, 
but with notches on each edge, is plano-convex in cross-section and has 
the tip chipped to a slightly oblique sharp edge (Plate VI, Figure 2 
Number 21). A small, crude point from Bell Burns (Cat. No. VIII-A- 
262), 1 inch long, 11/16 wide, and } inch thick, with shallow notches on 
each edge, is derived from a chip which was ridged on one face and re- 
tains the original plane of fracture on the other face. A point from 


Englee (Cat. No. VIII-A-73), of the same length as the last, 2? inch 


wide and } inch thick, and with small lateral notches, is derived from a 
chip of black chert, plano-convex in cross-section Four points, eat h 


about twice as long as wide, lenticular in cross-section and apparently 


See Skinner, 1920, Pl. VIII, figs. a, 6, and Parker, 1922, PI. 4, fig. 3 


' Willoughby, 1935, fig. 66/ 
See Wilson, 1899, fig. 162, showing one fro Edmondson Count <entucky 
another, from Dane County, Wisconsin, is illustrated by Fowke in his fig. 213 


! See also Howl 1915, Pl. XIX, figs. 12, 15, 16, 18, 23, Pl. XXII, figs. 48, 49, 54 
55, 58-62, and PI p & 4 figs 33, 34: some of these may be from Eskimo sit¢ 
See Mathiassen, 1927, I, Pl. 44, figs. 16, 19, 21, 22, Pl. 61, figs. 1-6, PI. 63, fig. 3 


Pl. 67, fig. 7, Pl. 70, fig. 4, and Pl. 74, figs. 6-8; and Mathiassen, 19305, Pl. 5, fig. 17 
and PI. 8, fig. 1. Most of the lance heads from the Western Eskimo are ste 
shouldered (see Murdoch, 1892, figs. 183-185, 232, 240, 244, and 246, and Mat! sen 
1930a, Pl. 7, figs. 16, 17, Pl. 14, figs. 4-6, and PI. 15, fig. 9 

*® Howley, however, illustrates some which may be from Eskimo sites (Pl. X XI, figs 
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derived from triangular points by notching each edge near the base, 
we probably all used as knife blades. The one in Plate \ I, | igure y # 


Number 20, chipped from yellow chert, } inch thick, has one side or edge 


e sloping than the other and an oblique base, with shallow notches 


nsignificant tangs. A more symmetrical point of nearly the same 


rtions, but chipped from grey chert (Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 

19), has a rounded tip and a slightly indented base. Two other speci 
m« of nearly the same shape, but larger, both neatly chipped from 
ck chert, have deeper lateral notches The one il Plate VI, Figure 2, 
Number 41, is inch thick; the other (Cat. No. VIII-A-312a) is 
2+ inches long, 1 15/16 inches wide, and 5/16 inch thick. Another kind 


t, with long, convex edges and deep lateral notches, chipped from 


ish white chert, is seen in Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 42; it is 

5/16 inch thick. A nearly similar point, but only 12 inches long, # inch 
wide, and 5/32 inch thick, chipped from bluish-grey chert, but with 
he edges more abrup bevelled thar 1 other poi mes from the 
house Poi ite, Bonne Bay (¢ No. VIII-A-418). A broader 
of the same type, but with the tip missing, from Englee (Cat 

No. VIII-A-41), measures about 1 inch wide and } inch thick, and is 
ped from translucent quartz. A slender point, 3/16 inch thick, with 
uight, partly serrated edges and wit! 1otches 


ct ted al the ( W He id site y (,eorge Wheli see! Plate VI, 
| e 2, Number 22. The point in Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 17, also 


Cow Head, is lenticular cross-section, 9/32 in thick, most 
e¢ irly ind be iutifully chipped ire l ore r ¢ cha 
ce ny, and has both long edges minutely serrated he point in Plate 
I, Figu >, Number 39, with a lenticu d inch 
ype i from gre che shaped like s classed 
points Another from the s e lo« é 1e width 
ickness, but with the tip missing (Cat. N« [11-A-38), is chipped 

I ore sh che ike materia The w il us } 

f similar long points from Eskimo sites elsewhere ut a few have 
een found in sites of other cultures in Canada nd the United States. 


\ small, crude chert 


) 
| 
| 
\ SE point from Norris Point (Cat. No. VIITI-A-410), 
' Mathi 1933. Fig. 30. 2 t S g 19 | fig | 18 
Cat. No. VIII-F-2939, f Malal Towns! 
Ritchie, 1932, Pl. V, fig. 3 Pl. VI, f ' ens from an 
Algonkian site near Lamoka, New York 
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plano-convex in cross-section, with part of the tip missing, has a pecu- 
liarly shaped base, similar to those on certain arrowpoints and spear- 
points from Ontario.” It is 13 inches long, 2 inch wide, and 3/16 inch 
thick. A broad jasper point } inch thick, with convex edges, one of which 
is more curved than the other, and with the same kind of stem as that 


on the point just described, is seen in Plate \ s | igure 2, Number 18 


[t differs trom similar broad, convex edged points from | skimo it 


elsewhere in not having a parallel-sided stem. A fragment of a point 
chipped from the same kind of material, and from the same site (Cat 
No VIII \ 311/ seems o have been similar There is ilso what seems 
t¢ have been a poll ol the same type, 13 inches long and ‘ inch thick, 


trom Englee Cat Ni VIII \ 34 it is chipped 


from whitish translu 
cent quartz or quartzit« 


At Englee was found a short, broad point, probably for a knife 
chipped from black chert, with two late otches in each edge at the 


base (Cat. No. VIII-A-42). Two basal f1 


izments are similarly multiple 


notched ; one of them, chipped from airty-white quartzite, plano-conve 
in cross-section, is 3/16 inch thick, with two lateral notches (Plate\ 
Figure 2, Number 15); the other, chipped from black cher m¢ 
diamond-shapec cross-section, 1S 4 inc] thick, with three notch 
ich the uppe being al out in h al ove the base P| ite \ 
Figure 2 Num 14 [he i notches were ¢ ide t] aet 
more tha one je perh i] here w separate lig l I 
cl maki iCrime he sl handle Cl 
Chipped pc | polished slate points'®® with 
notch or ch ed Eskit ( es else whe 
been found outside of the Eskimo ars ilthough the ( S 
comme 
I g 
Or 7 ‘ 
( N iv } xX 
I 
} ) 9 
M 
6471 664 
M ) | g 
fH } 
S 
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Drills. The tip of a roughly pointed chip of chert (Cat. No. VIII-A- 
181”) is worn from use, probably as a drill. The shape of the arrowpoint 


h in Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 29, suggests that it also may have been 
n used as a drill, although no artifacts with drilled holes were found in 


any of the sites 


Scrapers. Scrapers were less common than arrowpoints, but about 
eig specimens were secured; the largest number (thirty-two) from 
one site, came from Portland Creek. Only two specimens are from 

Englee. They separate into two types: end scrapers and side scrapers. 
5 [he end scrapers are derived from suitably shaped chips of various 
silicious materials; chert, jasper, chalcedony, and quartzite. A few, in- 
cluding the small one in Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 26, are made from 


ng narrow lamellar flakes. Most of them retain the original plane of 


re on the lower! lace It is venerally the bulbar face that has been 

| hipped into shape, with the scraping edge in most cases abruptly bev- 
elled by steep fl ikir 9 Very few are chipped on all sides; the majority 

nished only on the cutting edge and sides, and some on the cutting 


edge only. A few specimens appear to be unfinished. About half are 


convex; others are concavo-convex; and a few are double-convex 
somewhat lenticular in cross-section. The scraping edge, which is 
ccasionally finely serrated, is usually convex, very seldom straight 
Only in a few specimens is it dulled from uss 
Scrapers vary in length from 9/16 inch to 1} inches, in width from 
14, and in thickness from 2 to 2 inch; the majority, however, 
om ? inch to 13/16 inch long, 2 to ? inch wide, and 5/32 to } inch 
\ very large, crude specimen from Cow Head (Cat. No. VIII-A 
38 s 22 by 2 5/16 inches in diameter and inch thick. A few are as 
i is thev are ong, and in one or two cases the width exceeds the 
eng 
hey can be re ughly divided into about eleven different kinds, ac- 
¢ their outlines or special features, viz 1) crude, irregularly 
S ) ugh] circular, 3 ) oid Or leaf shaped, 4 oblong, 
. ngular, (6) squarish, (7) rectangular, (8) trapezoidal, (9) with 
g edges, (10) with incurved sides, and (11) notched 
he first or most simple kind, of which there are only a few speci- 
mens, consists of irregularly shaped chips with one or more edges 
ed to a bevel for use (Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 35); one has the 
lge formed | retouching from both faces. The second, fourth and 


Plate VI, Figure 2, Numbers 26 and 30), sixth, and seventh kinds 
ilso few in number, the majority being either ovoid or leaf-shaped 
Plate \ - | igure 7 Number »7 , OI else trapeze idal (the largest of the 
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trapezoidal forms is seen in Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 25). Only two t] 
specimens have a flaring edge (Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 31). Three P 
scrapers, of which one is seen in Plate VI, Figure 2, Number 37 of 

the tenth kind, with incurving sides Chere are three notched speci ' 
mens (Plate VI, Figure 2, Numbers 36 and 39); but it is possible that 
some of them may be abortive attempts to form arrowheads - 


Most of these scrapers, even those with the upper end missing, wer 
probably set in handles and used for dressing hides. The very narrow 


ones in Plate VI, Figure 2, Numbers 26 and 27, may not have been used 


for that purpose, but for working wood or bone. The notched specimens 
and those with incurved sides, were probably hafted in clefts and secured 
by lashings 

Some of the blades are not unlike scrapers from Wood] 
gonkian) and Iroquoian sites in Ontario. The trapezoidal blad« 
ever, seem to be confined to Eskimo sites Newfoundland and ¢ el , 
land 

There are two « cave side scrape Plate VI, Figure 2, N ers 
33 and 34 Che one shown in Number 33 de ed { 
chip, 3/16 ine hick, wl ré he 
face; part of the upper end seems é sing. The « é N | 
3/16 inch thick, made f I < ed ‘ flake chak 
retains the origi! il plane of fracture « ne! In | th eC ‘ 
edge is deep! ( ( erha SI I ing 


and 


2, 1939 | 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE PEABODY MUSEIl 


AWATOVI EXPEDITION OF 1937 


O. BREW 


4 bee third Peabody Museum Awatovi expedition, under the direc- 
tion of the writer began work on July 12, 1937, and remained in 

d until November 5, 1937. The explorations and excavations were 
( ed on under permission of the United States Department of the 
ble by the 


ind Mrs. William H. Claflin, Jr., Mr. Henry S 


Interior. The continuation of these studies was made possi 


itions of Mr 


a Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Emerson, 
ns 1 the Peabody Museum. Its primary objective was the securing of 
~ 52 ni rmation relati e | the post-opal ish per! rd of \w 

< LOCATION OF THE Wé | 

leddito \ lle ind \r elope Mesa H ) Rese ition 
N (ount heaste \rizona be ‘ d 3¢ N. Lat 
4 \ e Mesa ‘ f the pe s of land w ‘ uthern 
- hig] iu | Owl is B ic] Mes | ke Second and 
1 Mesas vhere mode H Di | s are loc ited 
a. 

ited fort These s, juniper-clad 
oe ss of Black Mesa southwes I reams working 
* ‘ 1 the ‘ f the Little ¢ orado. A 9 ‘ he oints 
he rye ne d he is ds of pre 

c sites. ne ere napped « ls weeks 
1935 1 ‘ le ‘ de f Jeddit 
\ one ~ est 9 ( tel he 
4 

Hopi WI \w Nawal ykul ( ultonga 
. in ind Lululongturqui extend | der from near the 
=F he pe ( e Jedd iding post ne he main road from 


the Jeddito 


the Hopi Agency at Keams Canyon to Holbrook crosses SII 
HE MAIN SIT! 
The reasons for selecting wat f all these te for maior exca 
n were described at length in previous reports. However, since this 
will deal largely with the 17th century wn and the Franciscan 
M = it will be well to review that part of the renort of the 1036 ans 
lealing with the historic period 
Peal M 


‘Presumably the first of the Tusayan towns encountered by Tobar 
in 1540, it (Awatovi) was visited in 1583 by Espejo and in 1598 by 


Ofiate. In 1629 t 


Bernardino de Agua 


Pueblo Rebe llion 


il 


establishment of the Franciscan Mission of Sa 


tobt was authorized and from that time until 


1680 the inhabitants seem to have been in « 


contact with the Spaniards.”’ 


“After the Pueblo Rebellion twelve years elapse before mentio1 


Awatovi is found 


pueblos, including 


expedition and once 


European Civilizat 


igion seems to ha\ 


villages to the west 


present, Daset 


contemporary omeci 


be pieced out. Som 
men, probably re 
Mesas there ore 
i ked he il iv¢ 
Ss our informatie 
ed site. Howe 
ip] ire i d he 
must be « idered 
vears ol life ite 
Durit he 
made ar chaec 
iphic ma 
vas excavated 
om Basket Mak: 
I ip ha 
wo of these 
carried on, appr 
depth « 
where accumulat 
+} 


mains in these ror 


\watovi, were visited by de Vargas with a mi 


gain in the Spanish records. In 1692 the Mog 


more fell 


The re acceptance ol Spanish suzerainty an 
een more complete at Awatovi than in other H« 
[his may have contributed to the eventual dow: 


f the destruction and abandonment of Aw 


1 on Hopi tradition and very limited referenc: 


New Mexican documents the following story ¢ 
me, during the winter of 1700-1701, bands 
uited from the Hopi towns of First and Se 
disagreem«e Hoy stories Ol his 
d icred some of the male inl ital § 
POC this marked the end of Av 
é he unsatisfa nature of this evide 
But we do know th: east one hundred and 
e first Spanish contact are recorded in thes 
1935, 1936 ind 1937 he \wate I ed 
‘ site may ind i s geologica d 


remal ta ot cu ] 
IT] d luc ing ( clas ( Puebl II] ( 
ie four large sites mesa and tes ( 
\ 1 itself, whe e main excavati | 

500 rooms have w excavated 
ese exca itior hi lee in the weste mi 

500 vears of cultur debris w found. 7] 


| under the influence of Christianity a1 
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tl 

| 
of the town. The st« a 
is not very clear 

| af 

| 

irious parts ol the site show idua deve 
ment step by step from the classic Pueblo III of the early and middl 
13th century to the time of the abandonment of the site, which v 
many years after 170 


Duri 


ing the course of this development, almost half a millenium in 


time, changes in pottery styles have been obser ved. The black-on-whites 


| 


caller 
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lo III give a black-on 


way to 


Hopi colored wares. The designs in this black-on-or 


tment suggest that it arose from the combination o 
h the Kayenta region to the north and I ittle 
meeting Oo the Hopi mesas 
e vellow, still geometric in design and varying 
inge excep 1 col This stvle lasted but 


perseded before 


ware with beautiful designs « 


at k on-ye 


W 
ed bird and animal figures. This fashion culminated during the 
receding the Spanish invasi n pottery generally described 
( beautiful in the Southwest, Sikyatki Polychrome. After the 
of exte e Europea fluence, which probably did not 
ce ul the es lishme of the missior 1629-30, the techni- 
1 artistic excellence he ( r suffered ( the most part, 
nd startling change. Some careful work « tinued and ex 
his during the ea I c period ¢ be distinguished 
e preceding ehistoric wares. Most of the pottery, however, 
i differs ind fine cter, and nev pes appear which 
imed San Be irdins fter the miss Eighteenth century 


EXPEDITION 


orange, which is the first of the so- 


After the black-on-orange comes the 


15th century by 
yf hi 


ges he mas St ( 
he 13th cer ind early 14th centu 
li¢ dc ] e l d mucl \ Ss 
fe stone \t ‘ imes he 15th 
l I] ole in¢ def ité poore ( 
he oms become larg vith the eas 
dt} The re cre e ain 
iture of the local suy es ol of beams. Bi 
or could n¢ creased withot 
sid le distance | e change is obs« ’ 
hist« Ow whe ours he 
dica iriat from Pueblo architecture 
howeve ues to be 
eem to have bee made i he ¢ liest houses 
I rd ock is possible later masons seem to 


isily obtainable rimrock of the immediate 


at 

the Site to ob 
ive been content 
icinity. This rock 
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ange and gen- 
f influences 
Colorado to the 


little from the 


1 short time and 


the famous 


I ighly conven- 


period. The 
di S are is a 
he selecting 

1 16th centuries 
ucti \t the 
eth rather 
ension probably 
h the length ind 
ging longer poles 
( the Indian 


an buildings 


RI = 

- 

H ttery, which is generally known as Early Modern Hopi is not 
\wat 
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is a very poor grade of sandstone and crumbles easily. In all of the later 
periods at the site, certainly, walls were covered with plaster, so that 
aesthetically the type of wall construction is of little importance. The 
crumbling quality of the rock, however, is probably one of the causes 
for the apparent rapid change of residence and continual building which 
seems to have characterized the Indian towns in the Hopi countrv at 
least since 1200 A.D 

In the course of our excavations in the various parts of the twenty 
three acres of ruins comprising the town, we have found the earliest 
buildings at the bottom of the western mound. From this point 
struction gradually spread to the east and to the north, so that during 
the black-on-orange period of the late 13th or early 14th cet turies the 
buildings formed an L-shaped town, following the jog in the mesa edg¢ 
at the western end of the site. At the same time, the town also was row 


ing upward, and the rooms of the black-on-white period in the i: 


of the large main block were already filled with ashes and debris 
From this time on, the expansion throughout Pueblo IV, which is 
the period of Jeddito Black-on-yellow and Sikyatki Polychrome pott« 
proceeded gradually toward the east. During the 15th and 16t!l 
turies, the width of the town back from the cliff edge increased some 
what, but the main movement of residence was eastward. H 
throughout the st prehistoric veriod some of the inhal 
town continued to reside the eat we ern section. The uild ¢ 
the black-on-white a ick orange periods had thi ( 
into disuse. At the extreme southwestern corner of the sit 
now a small hill, fifteen feet or more in height, formed bv the earlier 
buildings. On top of this a few Awatovians still lived, px 
ative element such as we see remaining in Old Oraibi toda 
During the final century of the life of Awatovi. the in] “i 
almost entirely at the eastern end. Small buildings cor ¢ 
type pottery ind d mest sheep bones ire found il the ce 
the site, but the evidence is conchasiv: that concentratior I pe 
was around the large plaza to the north « he church. No evids 
17th centu ccup n has been found the western mot 
However, tests below the houses in the historic town show tl 
beneath the main plaza the remains of prehistoric houses are 1 
found, definitel establishing the fact that the full extent of tl] re 
now occupied by the ruin of Awatovi had been attained during Puebl 


IV. From then on the concentration of population seems to have cor 


tinued its progress toward the east By the end of the 17th century 


9 
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with the exception of a very few small units, the townspeople were all 
collected around three sides of the large late main plaza, with the build- 


‘ngs of the Franciscan friary and the church on the south side. 


Yur knowledge of the development of other arts and industries must 


»wait more detailed study than we have at present been able to give. 
Certain definite conclusions have been drawn, however 

\We know that from middle Pueblo III times, at least, coal was 
burned in the houses along the Jeddito. Ws know that the three-quarter 


ed axe associated with the cultures of the Gila Basin in southern 


\rizona had spread up into this section of the Plateau country. We have 
( ce of the introduction of European domestic animals and plants 
during the 16th and 17th centuries, and we also can trac in material 
( ns at least the impact of the new religion, ‘ hristianity, which ap- 


néared in the Jeddito in 1540 a1 d actually began to build places of wor 


cl 1629 
EXCA ATIONS 
The excavations of the 1937 season at Awatovi were divided into 
Set ( The ranciscal estal lishment includ the church 
ind the fria 
Section Part of the historic town west of the main plaza and 


Secti 3. Part of the historic tow! to the north across the main 
ylaza from the missi 
Test 22. which, although labeled a test, uncovered nine rooms 
ind the yes Awatovi k va vet found This lies between Section 
) 

i 5 
I vdditi o these maior excavations, tests ol the kind de- 


eloped during the 1936 season were continued at \watovi and 
1 at Kawaiokuh and Chakpahu. Seve! more were dug 
this year at \watovi and three at Kawaiokul and one at Chak 


a ide at these sites next yeal 


6. One more kiva was dug in Test 14. The purpose o! his excavation 


to study wall paintings suspt cted to exist in this kiva 


In operation, the excavating force was split into two parties each 
1 supervisor. Work progressed continually in Section 1 and the 
second group was occupied at different times in the other three sections. 


_ 
g 
north of the missio1 
pahu. Further tests will b es 
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Section | 


The plan for the 1937 season { 
complete all necessary work in the historic part of 1 
cluded comple te clearing of the rooms in the Fran 
church and excavation of two sections of the « ontemp 

Section 1, however, was not completed because o 
size of both the church and friary and the equally un 
of burials found in this vicinity. 1 pon excavation, the 


be much larger than « 


pec ted and to be ly it 


was found to the east of the highest st inding wall 


was to excavate and, if possi 


he town T 


ciscan triary 


orary Hopi 


f the une 


expected I 
chure h pre 


ig in a different positi 


|, although the 
had previously been thought to mark the eastern boundary of 
clesiastical buildings 
The nave and sanctuary of the c] urch were found to be ove 
dred feet in lengt]} from the back of the alt ir to the main ¢ i f 
nave. In front of this was an entrance 11 ith u 
round towers, and the baptistr. Che the | 
of the entrance ind ¢ side the ive irgicall this 
positior I the bap the gos pe d nea the 
baptismal font s still place tha ir second 
the southwes ( é é on hole ere 
meters side en ce he is é d 
position for supp g the choir loft which usuall, ippears hers 
century New Mexican churches he ma iltar made of adobs 
\ is wher un ered celle State I pre iti 
ilte vere found lt ere { the 
ind, it the ce ( € main alta is found a recess I ne 
To the ig] f inctu was 0 chape whi 
5 ed as the sacris I ugh this roon Y means of a dk 
short flight of st outhwe ‘ er, ¢ ince was mad 
friary by means ¢ g ambulat: vitl oms giving off 
side 
Che most eres feature of tl end « ne h w 
ber ot are (ural revisions f which « dence was tound \ 
always maintained it the requisite height of three leet, four che 
size of the main altar had bee increased twice. so t] we found 
that there had beer three altars. At the « ime time, it was dis 
that the side altars were part ot he riginal Cconstructioi 
the building of the side altar on the right hand side blocked 


1929 


} 


ble. te 
his in 


and 


x pec ted 


um be 
( It 
ne e¢ 
d 
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entry to the sanctuary from 
be cut through the wall farthe 
ther feature which had been | 


this church but which was la 
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the sacristy and another entrance 


r out toward the nave 
resent during the early days of the 


ter obliterated was what seems to 


en a private friar’s choir to the right of the main altar. This 
d of a communi rail set in the wall above which was an open- 
nitting a view of the main altar. In this way, the friars could 
or meditat« rivate completely protected from the gaze 
the nave of the church, and at the same time obtain a satis- 
ew of the ma ilta 
seque t enla veme the Itar seem te ive made it neces- 
close up this opening. It is possible that ite chapel will be 
Sé whe wl ( yk the place ol this 
roximate one half of the ary (behind o the west of the 
iS ed. Here ag 1 great deal of revision had taken 
he loors ( s, bench« The European 
mmediate disce le the differ iracter of both 
lan and de mas this se ( é oms are much 
jUIpy] i more che i d ive ¢ ner fireplaces, 
p he sé chitecture { e Southwest at the 
mie 
eate terest th thes ( is the tact 
‘ ( See! ( dicate that pal he friary, the 
ictures bi ind the changes mad ere | the Hopis in 
eedom from Europe uggestion or [he participa 
Av he Pueblo rebellion of 1680 ter of histori 
Wel e def e knowledge that the Sp ere at this time 
I ind ould seem tha ( eir departure, 
ers ma ell have bee é ed fe e use, The na- 
ma of the é ecti é the possibility of 
currence 
st of the the side f the al ext ited and the cen- 
iadrangle s cleared about one third he 1y towards the 
Che entire southet sect howeve had to be left until the 
use of e unfinished ture of this p of the excavation, it is 
e impossibl pres¢ to pronounce definite conclusions. One 
ever, say that, throughout the church d the friary buildings, 
ible evidence of revisi rebuilding, and expansion under the 
f the priests themselves can be see Also, it seems quite 


l 
| 
n 
re 
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probable that we have evidence oft an oc upation and partial revision 
of this part of Awatovi by the native Pueblos after the departure of the 
Franciscan fathers in 1680. 


In all, seventy-two rooms were cleared in this section, including the 


church. 


A little north of the western end of the friary and along the west side 
of the large plaza of the historic town lie the remains of a small Hopi 
building in which two rooms (Tests 5 and 6) were dug last year. Thess 


two rooms had been burne d, and the debris had never been cleared « ul 


so that the roof timbers were to be found as well as pottery and other 
artifacts which were in the rooms at the time of the fire. The surfac: 
indications that this unit was relatively small and the pre bability 
numerous finds therein led to its selection as the first excavation in the 
native town of the 17th century. Twenty-eight rooms were cleared ir 
this section, some of them being p ehis c rooms of the last Sik k 
period which were found beneath the later rooms. The evidence of fire 
mentioned above: Tests 5 and 6 is found also in surrounding rooms 
but it does not appx that this building had burned entirel 
0? 

he last ma excavation of the seas hich does ype 
the accompar ying er< plane phe rap vas the highes u 
the modern town, to the north of the main plaza and oppos the 
Franciscan grou \ double row of rooms was excavated from the plaz 
completely over this mound. At the top, a test was sunk to be ck 
fourteen feet be the present surlace \ bed-rock test : mace 
at the south end near the plaza In both cases it was found that | ehis 
occupati iS presen beneatl he levels of the his 
fact, the ills « Sikvatki bu dings ca De iced o1 e si cf tne 
la ve C plaz Che elore, seems De iblished u 
extent of the ( irea was attained prehistori meé i I 


the houses of the 17th century town are built upon the rem 
previous Sikyatki town. In Sections 2 and 3 the finds in the upper rooms 


were those of the missior period, marked particularly by characte risti 


modified pottery types some entirel ne pottery types in occas 
object in pottery or metal of | uropean manultacture ind bones 
sheep and other domestic animals of European introduction. In the 


lowe rooms, the European objects are absent and only pre 


pottery 


ty pes 


Section 
are found 
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= Test 22 
r ) he original purpose of the excavations at Test 22, which is to the 
north of Section 2 near the northwest corner of the large plaza, was to 
P | pt de space for dumping the earth taken out of Sections 2 and 3. 
The distance of these sections from the mesa edge makes dumping over 
é ff impractical Iso, it seemed desirable to hold a considerable 
, nount of earth on the site for refilling. With this in mind, it was first 
~ ne rv to test thor ughly the area we were about to cover up. 
' ll. ter ooms were excavated in Test 22 with results similar 
se in Sections 2 and 3; namely, rooms of the historic period near 
ne irtace vith Sikyatk occupatiol below 
, | ldition to the rooms, a kiva almost six meters length by five 
mete n width was uncovered. Like all kivas in the later sites in this 
is rectangula The floors and benche completely covet 
igstones, in which are drilled many small holes, which may very 
' ell have been used for setting up loom uprights. Three loom weights 
, I ere found on the benches of this kiva and a number of hemispherical 
S ns were found the slabs forming the step of the bench at the 
( height to have beer the opposite brace to the heavy portable 
eigh for holding the lower horizontal beam of the loom 
i other Puebl 1\ and Pueblo \ k vas ll this region, two 
ere found, one containing wood ash and the other, coal ash. 
\ ge numbe f roof beams were found on the floor and one post with 
ippings. At the time of writing this report, the dendrochrono 
tudies « he irge collectio f bean d charcoal samples 
k duri the 1937 seasol have not peen mpleted, SO that no 
date e available Howeve othe ds indicate that this 
se du the hist« eriod 
ft le 
Se Ve more tests were dug a Awate idu ing the 1937 seasor These 
th t o exceptions ull is the Sikyatki parts f the town, mainly 
f mine he character of he occupatiol ilong the north central 
- Ser One extensive test was put down in the mission period refuse 
( d on the eastern border of the site, and one further test made into 
( k-on-orange levels on the eastern slope of the western mound 
program of testing at the other big sites along the rim of 
Y \ f pt Mesa was inaugurated wit three tests al Kawaiokuh and 


( hakpal u. Test 3 at Kawaiokuh showed a high percentage ol 


edd Black-on orange sherds at the lowest level The ( hakpahu 
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test, which was a shallow excavation of only two meters depth, showed 
predominant black-on-white throughout, with a falling percentage of 
Jeddito Black-on-orange which ranged from 18% at the top level to 
zero at the bottom level. Yellow wares found on the surface at Chakpahu 
demonstrated that it was in use during the Sikyatki period of Pueblo 
IV, but the largest occupation seems to have antedated this 


Test 14 Kiva 

Room 3 in Test 14 at Awatovi was excavated in order to obtain 
more mural paintings of the type found during the 1936 season. This 
work was under the direction of Mr. Watson Smith. Two of the walls 
of the kiva exposed on the surfac e showe d the presen¢ e of wall paintings 
In many cases, the plaster as well as the stones of Awatovi walls may 
be observed on the surface of the ground, and painted layers in the 
plaster are readily discernible. Excavation revealed the best-preserved 
painted wall yet excavated. As usual, there was a large number of 
layers of plaster on each wall. Painting was present on three of the four 
walls of the kiva. The slope of the site at this point down to the cliff 
edge had removed all « xcept a lew inches of the south wall, so that we 
have no information about the fourth wall. At some time during the 
use of the kiva, a new wall and a bench were pul in at the north end so 
that, actually, there were at this end two separate paint d walls. The 
later construction assisted materially in preserving the earlier wall 
which the sandy plaster was found to be in very good condition. Fifteer 
painted lavers were found on the original nor th wall, five painte d layers 
on the later north wall, and nineteen painted layers on the east wall. 
In some cases the paintings were continuous on the two walls. The 
plaster on the west wall was so badly damaged that no evidence was 
obtainable exce pt that it had been painted 

Some of these paintings were very complicated indeed. Mostly 
geometric in the style of symbolic Sikyatki pottery design, they include 
nevertheless some attempts at realistic representation of birds, men 
and animals 

As well as these additions to the collection of kiva paintings, approxi- 
mately twenty-one painted layers of plaster were found on the walls 
of the church. These were particularly well preserved in the sanctuary 
and on the main altar. They consisted of geometric and floral motifs 
of European patterns sometimes arranged as representations dec- 


orated tiles. 
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tion than has been the case in the few burials found during previous 
seasons. In addition to pottery and stone and bone objects, a surpris- 
ingly large amount of perishable material was obtained from these 
burials. Ordinarily, baskets and cloth objects are not expected except 
in the burials in dry caves. During 1937, however, we were fortunate 
in obtaining many articles usually not found in open site burials 
among which were baskets, cloth bags, and many fragments of cloth, 
rope, twine, leather, and wooden objects including Hopi pahus (prayer 
sticks). Much of our success in preserving this extremely fragile material 
was due to the careful work of Mr. William H. Claflin, Jr., who was in 


charge of this part of the excavatior 


| 
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At first, knowledge of the postglacial fluctuation of forest types was el 

derived from studies of vertical succession in buried forest beds, and 

from observation of the grosser remains in peat bogs such as twigs fe 

leaves and stumps. During this period of reconstruction of climate 

through studies of gross structure, it became apparent that postglacial 


lic variations o! precipitats ind 


times in Europe had witnessed cys 


temperature which seemed to hold true over wide areas. These observa 


tions gave rise to a terminology which is still current, and worthy of t! 
repetition at this point. Blytt, in 1882, indicated it as his opinion that ( 
after a transitional, immediately post-glacial, sub-arctic period, the 
climate of northwestern Europe went through a cycle, repeated twice I 
of warm dry “‘continental’’ climate and warm damp ‘‘ocear pe 
ods.'8® These were called, respectively, Boreal, Atlantic, Sul é g 


and Sub-Atlantic. Sernander reaffirmed this evidence! and the thi 
now supported b many workers ane 
is popularly known as the Blytt-Sernander hypothesi I 


As time passed nd the limitations of the older types ol invest 


became apparent, attention was directed to the possibilities off 

the newly devised method of pollen analysis. The idea Swedis! 
innovation originating with Professor Lagerheim of the | ( 
Stockholm.'*! The development of methods and technique, | evi 

came about through the efforts of Lennart von Post of the S lis 
Geological Survey. Since 1916 he has been a constant contribu 

subject and his cautious and scientific approach have 

elastic revision of the Blytt-Sernander hypothesis—a re 

widely accepted This modification von Post regards ( 

because, as he says For other regions where the climatog 


situation is too different from that of Scandinavia, the Swed 


affected thes investigations like a strait jacket \ 
he divides postglacial time on a climatic basis into (1) a 
creasing warmth, (2) the period of maximum warmth, and (3) the 
of decreasing warmth. These periods somewhat correspond \ 
arrangement of Fuegian climatic fluctuatior that is, to | 5 
ticum of late glacial time, the Melioratum Periode of post me 
and the third Peioratum Periode of climatic regression which 


saw the first appearance of man in Fuegia 


The amount of work which has been accomplished in Eu e 1s 


1905 


18 Blytt, 188 1908 Lagerheim, 
(,odwin, 1934 )- Fulle 1935: Se 935 
von Post. 1931 Au 193 7 
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s enormous as contrasted with that carried out in the New World and 
t is unlikely that the same amount of information will be available here 


for eneration or more.’® In addition, European workers have had 


) he ided advantage of opportunities to check their observations 
g a number of other indices of postglacial change such as archaeo- 
og remains, the Litorine Transgression, and the movement of 

mollusks.'97 It remains to be seen whether, lacking certain of 

f the iss checks, the method can be made as applicable to archaeologi- 

lems nere 
Ss far as the write! has beer ible to ascertain, it was a paper by 


Dr. Paul B. Sears, then associated with the University of Oklahoma, 


succeeded in arousing the interest of American archaeologists 
gent in the possible applicatior of the pollen technique to American 

Ch 5 papel ippeared in the Ame? l? Anthropologist during 
1029 ind was entitled the Archaeology of Environment in Eastern 
N A me 

1) Sears’ pape! vhile concerned wholly with the possibilities of 
letermining the influence of climatic fluctuation upon the peoples of 
he eastern woodland, chanced to come at a time when attention was 

estward to the area of the high plains. Strong was making 


tudies of Nebraska archaeology. The magic word ‘‘Folsom’’ 
everv archaeologist’s tongue. It was, perhaps, but natural that 


of suggested postglacial climatic fluctuations extending back 


usand years and accompanied by a series of estimated dates, 
should have immediately intrigued students of the subject. Archaeolo- 
9 npressed by the apparent successes ol the method in Europe 
s] d an immediate tendency to utilize the new method in the solution 


f pressing problems on the hig] plains. Though the results have been 


ting and though Dr. Sears has lately expressed an opinion! 

j e direction of von Post’s more cautious modifications of the Blvtt 

— ao he tremel ual rker this field and is 

ble for making the met! nternationallv kr n. | bibliographies of 

European worker pensable to any serious 

+} tbiect and he } contributed to the improvement of the technique as 

f rdti n, G., 19315. Er nn, and Erdtmann, 1933 
934 4 ( 1936, Chay | 

, S. 1932a. It w he ver, preceded by a briefs tatement in Science, N.S 
41. 1931 

—_ 1935. His latest comment (1938 extreme measured and reveals full 


inge 


' ss of 1 non-clit tic factors influencing vegetation cham 
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Sernander hypothesis,?°° the archaeologist is still unwearied. At each 
site he dutifully saves samples of soil and hopes for the best. It is not 
my intention to discourage these painstaking analyses but to indicate 
briefly the history of the new method in North America and the diffi- 
culties which beset it 

It is a long deplored fact that American paleobotany has lagged 
considerably behind the development of this subject in Europe. In 
1912, for example, we find the distinguished botanist Edward W. Berry 
complaining: ‘‘One phase of the study of fossil plants, alike disgraceful 
to American geology and to American botany, is our lack of knowledgs 
of the flora which immediately preceded the present one. As compared 
with the monumental work on the glacial, interglacial, and postglacial 


floras in Great Britain and Scandinavia, Denmark, and Germany, 


almost nothing has been done in the United States.’ Ever it this 
early date Berry specifically recognized the need for peat bog study and 
urged its intensive development It was not, however, until the 
pioneer work of Dachnowski-Stokes in 1921 that peat as a possible 
indicator of past climates began to be seriously studied in America 


The pollen-analytical method was still unknown here so that time 


estimates were based on the rate of growth of the deposits and deter 


mination of climatic oscillation upon the gross examinati 
contained remains of plants 

Dachnowski-Stokes recognized the limitations of this met] 
after considerable discussion, in which he brings forward evidence 
long postglacial warm per od he fran] admits As ti he « I 


the late glacial time, the climatic characteristics from the 


recessions to postglacial and present conditions stand as yet consider 

ably ill-defined As a correlative ot this he confesses th: ide 

of the data to supply evidence of parallels in climate overt de aré 
Shortly after this he attempted a bolder statement of his theories 

including a rather detailed chart of climatic fluctuations dating from 

the period of the ice withdrawal.” Apparently acting upon the assump 

tion of an exact contemporaneity of the Wiirm and Wisconsin ic 


movements 


time 
he postulates ‘‘that there have been several matic 
n P 193 ) 174 
lin Dac wski-Stol 190? 
While the rr or fix ha f f 
stand of ice in Amer , t} quest hatahk f th flu he 
period of marine transgr: n bringing the first pa nit Atlantic é 
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ch waves since the last glacial period, each of relatively long duration. The 
ot climatic pulsation, resembling a climatic belt, consisted of a cold and 
te humid period bordering the glacial readvance, followed by a warmer 
fi- dryer period in the accompanying interstadial time, with a tendency 
ward optimum conditions which favored the growth of forests. It is 
d quite probable that the last climatic wave or belt, possibly in diminish- 
lr ing intensity, continues to shift northward at the present time.’’?® 
The scheme and the estimated dates do not seem to have taken hold. 
ul Diverse estimates upon the rate of peat accumulation are partly re- 
“ spo! sible for this, along with the difficulties involved in calculating 
d the relative age of the deposits See footnote 208 above The chart 
1 reproduced by Dachnowski-Stokes is considerably at variance with the 
ter one of Sears in the Anthropologist and it is interesting to contem- 
S plate in connection with these various schemes the variety of places 
d into which it might be possible to insert the molluscan fauna which the 
writer has discussed elsewhere Dachnowski-Stokes, for example, goes 
rf further back in time than Sears, and inserts a warm humid phase as 
: long ago as 18,000 B.c. We need not labor the point, however. Suffice 
ie t to say that the greater sensitivity of the pollen technique has tended 
shift attention away from schemes based on less refined methods 
sefore turning to pollen analysis proper, it may not be amiss to 
licate that the year 1922 also saw the appearance ol Gleason’s ‘‘The 
Vegetational History of the Middle West’’*” to which we shall devote 
re space in a later section. Based on a study of relict vegetation, in- 
g the appearance of prairie relicts in the present deciduous forest 
eg f the north central states, it argues [or the existence of a postgla 
Cla ir’ varm period during which prairie conditions obtained farther 
eas ird thar at present Recently some of the nferences derived by 
Gleason, including his theory of an early postglacial xeric period, have 

} 


e€ strongly challenged by Transeau This oes not however, 
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tion of bog areas westward,*” nor need we labor the problems of flo 
ristics farther at this point. It is to pollen methods that most botanists 
now look for confirmation of their theories of past climates 

Vaino Auer, the Finnish scientist, also noted for his study of px 
profiles in Tierra del Fuego, is, to my knowledge, 


the first man to carr 
on an investigation of Ameri 


an peat bogs by means of the poller 


technique.** His investigation covered some thirty peat bogs in thi 
neighborhood of the St. Lawrence River. In general, Auer finds that 
the Blytt-Sernander classification of postglacial climates can be adapted 
to the Canadian situation.”’7 He says Thus the earlier dry and warn 
period corresponds to the boreal period, the the following one the 
Atlantic period d the thereupon following dry and warm period 
corresponds to the sub boreal one Auer indicates certall differs ces 
between the profiles and those of Europe, however, and further 
remarks, ‘“‘that the character of the various periods may have bee 
different from that of the corresponding periods in Europe, and 
the beginning and end of each period may, perhaps, | be 
slightly differe wwe on each contin¢e In a later work Auer expresses 
far more doubt this ove he possibilitv of orld ie f{ le 
profile cc ela d remarks tl he only certa eel r 
fact of clim c im] veme in postgla¢ im«e 

Following Auer, several oths estigations were carried Lewis 
nd Cocke studying pollen samples from the Great Disn S 
eported me evidence of clin Cc variatic 
the results of Au evious analyses, but climatic theories el 

ibev: ce | the it! 5 

Sears has review¢ great ae of foll g mate il 

empted e schem¢ his « I esearches 
Suggest Dp illel h Eu pe postglaci fl 

| m ds of desic¢ inental 
Se¢ d warm I he first.’ Late however, since the I 
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evidence of the alternation of moist with dry phases during postglacial 


ts time, Sears has expressed himself on the advisability of examining more 
evidence before definitely accepting the Blytt-Sernander hypothesis. 

In the meantime, he says: ‘““The simple schedule of von Post*4—a 

period of increasing warmth, period of maximum temperature, period 

f easing irmth—is broad enough to allow of future refinement, 

f loes no violence to facts.’ With this statement by the most 


idvocate of the Blytt-Sernander hypothesis among American 

pollen specialists, the subject is brought down to date. It will be seen 
he conclusions just voiced are somewhat more temperate than the 

f sug ted chronology whicl ippe ired in Sears’ Anthropologist article 
eflect as well the caution of such men as von Post and Auer. In 

s the ing sections it will be our purpose, at the risk of some repeti 


survey certain of the difficulties involved in the proper use of 


en analytical method in order that these may be fully visualized 
thropologist and some notion gained of its present limitations 
eld ¢ ch eol 
‘ THE TECHNICALITIES OF METHOD 
[he technicalities of method involved in pollen analysis, while well 
ill workers in this field, are complicated and insufficiently 
the lavman. Some comment, though brief, should indicate 


e and discrimination which must be exercised in the calculation 


Its. Since the method is more or less in its infancy in North 
nd there is a serious scarcity of trained workers it is especially 

r le that some of the difficulties involved should be realized 
Che pollen flora of recent geological deps sits is always derived from 
re undi vegetatiol Che pollen o! the torest trees, however, 
epresents a large props of the total pollen in all peat bogs 
the major concern of the observer. This is because the trees 
the natural climatic dominants and, in a general way, are 
( kely to reveal purely local successions which are due to edaphic 
es in the bog as it continues to age 7 Often the non-tree pollens 
iluable inform itior relative to these loc il conditions but are 
rded with such favor as chronological indices, at least in Europe 

Se 935 
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In America, Sears has emphasized the uses of grass pollen.”** It remains 
to be seen, however, whether the latter will prove as acceptable to other 
workers in the area of the “‘prairie peninsula.’’*® Certainly care must be 
exercised in cases of attempted correlation of the central continental 
group of peat lands characterized by fluctuating and unstable supplies 
of moisture with the northern peat region whose supplies of moisture 
are more abundant and sustained This problem is apt to grow more 
difficult south and west where moisture becomes scant and insuffi 1ent 
Bogs or alluvial muds in such areas must inevitably dry up at many 
periods and hence the it pollens, even when preserved de not represent 
the sustained sections of the northern bogs, but onlv unstable and 
largely unpredi table ‘‘catches’”’ of poll n. Such ‘‘catches’’ are not with 
out their uses as when, for example, a trace of corn pollen, even a single 
grain, might throw light on the early practise of agriculture in the 
neighborhood. The validity of such climatic rhythms as might be ob 
served, however! is something that only the future can determine 
Certainly our technique would have to be immensely refined beyond 


that of the present to deal satisfac torily with deposits re 


a complex of influences climatic and otherwise 

Bacteria and complete oxidation are involved in the processes of 
pollen decay. Hence pollen is always best preserved in unaerated iter 
logged deposits whether of organic or inorganic origin. In the latte 
case, clays and silts ofter preserve pollen but identification of the 
grains, owing to the coarseness of the containing medium, is mor 


difficult than in the case of peat Acid bogs are alwavs better preservers 
ol pollen than the alkaline ones 

[ree pollens vary greatly in their ability to resist disintegrat 
but as Godwin sa‘ it is difficult to see how such differences « be 


evaluated.’ Probably such variation is not of importance so lo 1s 


Sear 1932} 

g I 
nto species mar f the pr if the rge far ick Cypet r 
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we are dealing with similar deposits and similar plants. It is not beyond 


the 


ill 


ge of imagination, however, to conceive of it as being a factor 


of some weight when attempting to correlate muds or other alluvial 


deposits with bog successions far northward and, in the south, where 


there is less reliance upon the polle ns of the climax forests. 
Am 


ities as a necessity, in the case of most samples,?*” and this 


Cock 


inimum of 150 counted grains of tree pollen is regarded by most 


ive of certain types in order to eliminate, or at least reduce, the 


of error. Great care needs to be taken to identify the pollen 
and Erdtmann has emphasized the fact that everyone working 
field ‘‘should have access to reterence preparations ol pollen- 
rom recent trees.”’ This, of course, forms more of a problem 


rica than Europe where pollens have been longer studied. It is 


ible that in one of the first American studies, that of Lewis and 


‘ difficulty was indicated in this regard. Erdtmann has expressed 


elf most emphatically upo! the subject de« aring thorough 


f the recent and sub-recent pollen flora of American bogs would 


re valuable as a start for pollen statistics in America than the 


I 

ly hazardous task of identifying a multitude of pollen types 
ld deposits with material often much decayed and altered.’ 
tely, these efforts seem well under way, though the publishing 
e American material bearing on identification and technology 

be u ved Ma prospective \ yrke s are | i di upped DY 1n 
formation of a practical nature because of the dearth, until 

ce | f | i cal teres this field 


{1E PROBLEM OF CORRELATION BETWEEN EUROPEAN AND 


AMERICAN POSTGLACIAL CLIMATIC FLUCTUATION 


Fut ype il for the moment ve accept the elaborated Blytt 
er classification ther than vor Post more generalized 
ve find that these cyclic climatic changes aré capable of a 
umount of check through other sources such as faunal se- 


s,237 land movement, and archaeological remains. Most of these 
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If we now examine Sears’ most detailed chronology we observe that 
he maintains a somewhat similar sequence for eastern North America 
This sequence, however, is based entirely on pollen and rates of peat 
accumulation and not at all on faunal or other evidence. This is not 
said as criticism. The necessary material has simply not been available 
It is to be hoped, however, that the remains of fossil ‘‘Pleistocene’ 
forms which have occasionally been reported Irom bogs in the easter 
United States will, in the future, be checked for possible poll n correla- 
tions with the deposits from which they have been secured. Such 
studies will inevitably he Ip to establish the exact period ol postgl cial 
extinction of these animals 

The sequence maintained by Sears has, of late, been vigorously 
questioned. Fuller has recently summarized considerable data®*® bearit 
upon the peat deposits of the Lake Michigan region and at the risk of 
some repetition his main points should be summarized along with the 
similar observations of Voss. The work of these writers substantiates 
the period of conifer dominance*™® recognized in the cool humid 


Sears and dated provisionally by him in the neighborho 


sand years ago. The evergreen forest, Fuller observes, ‘‘seems soon to 
have been invaded by i dew iduous element and probably before 1 fourtl 
of postglacial time had elapsed the forests around the southern tip of 
Lake Michigan had assumed an aspect and composition very similar to 


those existing at the coming of the ox and of the white man. The record 


seems to show that for some three-fourths of the post-glacial period 
perhaps for 15,000 years) oak-hickory forests with an admixture 
elm, basswood, and a small amount of maple have occupied the mo! 
uplands of northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin No variatior 


in the pollen diagram is great enough to indicate a decided climat 


vegetational change 


mmings, circumb« utior n dic of gla ce 
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*1 Fuller, 1935, p. 485. In confirmation, Hansen, 1937, p. 147, says: “‘the de us 
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at Voss, in a study of fourteen bogs distributed in Illinois, Wisconsin 


and Minnesota has also failed to correlate his results with the Blytt- 


at Sernander hypothesis and maintains with Fuller that beyond the period 
ot of conifer dominance his pollen charts show no evidence of climatic 
e fluctuations similar to those in Europe.” 


Sears has countered that perhaps periods of xeric vegetation are not 


so distinct in the Lake Michigan area owing “‘to the buffering of this 
i regic by the proximity of Lake Michigan, or to certain technical 
h difficulties in connection with the analysis, as for example the problem 
1 fd nguishing various species of oak.’’* More recently, in a paper 
re before the Symposium on Early Man held at the Academy of 
\ Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, ‘4 he has maintained that the more 
g detailed use of grass poll ns might reveal changes not evident in the 
rf tree profiles. It would seem dubious, however, whether for the pur 

poses of archaeological dating, much reliance can be placed on climatic 
s changes seemingly so minute as to have affected grass and not trees,“ 
volve detailed distinctions in oak forest. Certainly such tech- 
es seem to imply a long and wearisome period of detailed develop- 

i \gain, if climatic ‘“‘buffering”’ has affected the record, the close + 
Ss tion of so many f the peat bogs with the area of thi Great Lakes 
| leaves many of them suspect. The data derived from Voss and Fuller 
e powerful, and unless met or disproved by later studies, all attempts 
| to perceive in American bogs postglacial climatic rhythms similar to 


: e occurring in*Europe stand in danger of collapse—this Sears him 
sell is freely granted.*47 
( per has also added seological data which, in relation to certain 
( may have a bearing upon cases of observed aridity in relation to 


té He points out that in many areas drained by the Mississippi 


ributaries, desiccation of the surface soil may have resulted 


wwering of the water-table owing to downcutting by this major 
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stream. ‘‘This hypothesis,’ he says, ‘does not exclude the possibility 
that a period of comparatively dry climate may have been a contribu- ‘ 
tory cause.’’** He insists, however, that in the upper Mississippi area } : 
downcutting had a decisive effect on soil aridity whereas there is no 
direct evidence as to climate. While it is obvious that this geological ‘ 
factor is not applicable everywhere, it is added argument for the neces- 

sity of careful geological observation as a necessary complement of all 

pollen analytical studies and attempted observations on climate derived , 


from locally observed erosion cycles j 
If we now turn to a survey of recent European literature we find 
that attempts to correlate American fluc tuations of climate with those 
ol Europe are further complicated by the fact that there is considerablk 
disagreement as to whether the change from the Boreal to the Atlantic 
period, that is, from dry to wet in northwestern Europe, was a loca 
phenomenon due to geographical conditions in the Baltic or whethe 
it represents a more far-reaching climatic oscillation such as might 
have extended into North America 
D1 Brooks, the well known climatol st, has « x pressed himself 


favor of the view that the so-called Atlantic period is a purely regional 
oscillation.**® Antevs has also pointed out that the course of the ice 
retreat 1! easter! Ni rt] \meri i is not directly compal ible 

points with that of | urope He savs, i part ‘Tt seems possi| ( 

the early part of the first oscillation in Canada coincided in tims tl 
the Fenno-Scandian halts and that the subsequent temperature rist : 


in northern | urope did not afiect North America. It is accordingly held 


that the rapid decay ol the | uropean 1ct iter its border | id left the 


Fenno-Scandian moraines was due to the breaking in of the Gulf 
Stream into the Norwegian Sea. If this be so the border of the Labrador 

ice may have stood somewhat north of Cochrane when the Europe 
iceé had shrunk to mere remnants.” It s | irdly ecessa 

out the effect that this dissimilar stand of ice may have had ups he 
polles content oO! peat bogs so far as time of dep siti s concerned 

even though climatic improvement was essentially the same 
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¥ thesis of Auer: that, lacking a fixed point in time, we cannot assume 
" that the same order in Europe and Canada, or in Fuegia, are of exactly 
the same degree of antiquity.**' At best, we can postulate a maximum 
- period of postglacial warmth now decreasing and so formulate a gen- 
al eralized scheme along the lines which von Post has suggested. Later it 
. will be possible to discern many regional variations and utilize them 
urchaeologically. That time, however, has not arrived. The necessary 
d data still lie in the ground 
d GLACIAL DRIFT AND THE ANTIQUITY OF PEAT BOGS 
When we come to consider the Wisconsin ice itself we are forced to 
f take into account the fact that it is very lobate. These lobes, in the 
, opinio of Kay,” have resulted from the extension of the ice at some 
vhat different times from the Labrador, Keewatin and intermediate 
ce centers, the youngest substage probably reaching its height in 
lowa and the Dakotas. Knapp, for example, comments as follows 
ipon the movements of the Wisconsin ice in Minnesota: “In the latest 
stage (known as the Wisconsin stage) there was one movement into 
Minnesota, from the northwest, another from the north, and a third 
from the northeast These movements were not synchronous in 
the advance, culmination, and waning, but each had its time of 
i and waning.” Schwartz,** oopel and others all substanti 
ite this observatio1 It is 1 commonplace of geology. Leverett, in fact, 
has differentiated as many as five substages, not all covering the same 
re Under such circumstances there can be no certainty that maxi 
n ice conditions along the southern border of the Wisconsin glacia 
tior ere everywhere attained at the same time 
Che immediate bearing of this fact upon the problems of pollen 
s lies in its signifi ince for the relative datings of postglacial 
\ bog in the neighborhood of the Wisconsin ice border may lie 
the area of one of the late tongues or sub-lobes of the ice, and 


yet be several thousand years older than the bogs lying upon a later 


drift in the same general region. Voss has been one of the few pollen 
specialists to recognize and attempt to deal with this problem.**’ He 
classified the bogs studied by him according to Leverett’s scheme of 


substages and could find no trace of climatic fluctuation throughout the 
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entire profiles of the Substage IV bogs.** The problem presented by this 
lack of fluctuation we have discussed in 


another connection. At this 
point it is worth noting that unless the relative antiquity of the peat 
bogs lying upon the various drifts of the Wisconsin ice can be deter- 


mined, we cannot assume exact conte mporaneity ol origin 


Too often this geological feature is entirely ignored by the botanist 
who fails to give the geological background of the peat area he n be 
investigating.“® Thus, in a recent review, we find Richards protes 
ing,**° in the case of a peculiarly important site well wit! the Ar 
Circle where clear data might throw a great deal of ligl ( postg 
climate, that there is no attempt to consider the geological | em 
as to whether the peat is interglacial or postglacial. Such lacl 
ment of the features of the geological surroundi: os and bacl ( 
the bogs discussed tends to vitiate all nclusions as to tl pe 
in the pollen profil 

It must also be remembered that the Wisconsin ice advanced me 
ten degrees farther south is America thar the Wiirm 
What this represents in time is somewha problematical 
question ol whethe forest followed directly on the mar I ( 
treating ice o1 hether a period of tundra vegetati epres¢ 
stages of retreat \ subarctic ol undra is b 
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easy to substantiate here as clearly as in Europe. Sears himself com- 
ments that ‘‘the more northerly bogs are too youthful, and in most of 
those in the central states the record of early postglacial time is too 
condensed, if it is present at all.’’26 

In connection with the withdrawal of the Wisconsin ice a point made 
by Godwin must not be forgotten.**? He dwells on the fact of diffusion 
which makes the dating of archaeological remains not necessarily the 
same for all cultures and then adds: “‘It is possible to demonstrate that 

ill the sciences to which we have referred in discussing the correlation 
of the temporal sequences of postglacial time, in geology, climatology, 
urchaeology and pollen analysis alike the same problem of sloping 
horizon recurs, though nowhere possibly so strongly as in archaeology 
There is no simple key to such a problem, but coordinated investigation 
hould finally yield a simple system the internal coherence of which will 
a major guarantee of its validity.”” When the more southward 
extension of the Wisconsin ice is considered, it is not impossible that 
en the first southern island glaciers in the Rockies were commencing 
retreat and their waters were forming lakes in the lowlands, northern 
Europe may still have only been experiencing the first faint tinge of 
limate amelioration. Because of breaks in the deposition of varves in 
Amer can late glac ial lakes, suc h l chronology iS that elaborated by de 
Geer and his associates for Sweden may never be attained in America 
Thus, while it is assumed that the major fluctuations of the ice were 
Syl hronous in both the Old and New Worlds, the details present a 
urred outline hard to correlate and of almost no value to the archaeol 
ogist. Until it becomes possible to establish a time scale of the exactness 

e Geer’s for the | ppe! Mississippi region and points east, the floral 
problems of the surrounding areas will, to a considerable extent, be 


inexpressible in years. It would be rash at the moment to assume that 


he matic fluctuations more or less estimable in years for northern 
Europe can, with reasonable accuracy, be similarly applied to portions 
America where the ice retreat began 20,000 or 25,000 years ago, 
Creek ong the Lake Michigan shore. I fore, tl 
re even trees ol « 1 ral Z before the i I I h 
Mcl 1ughlir 1932 Set ( \ ) 1937a p 132 | hat Vege n 
930 
Sears, 1935. Bryan, 1928, has also commented that “The extensive and unbroken 
which lay to the south of the ice in the interior United States allowed a free sweep 


Southwest and may have limited the zone of periglacial climate to a 
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possibly with very little tundra intervening. The caution of Godwin t 
in regard to the sloping nature of all such indices should not be for- d 
gotten, at least until such time as we can definitely establish that all t 
minor climatic movements in postglacial time are solar in origin and 


world-wide in extent. There are data pointing in this direction, but it 


would not be possible to eliminate the regional character of much cli- 
matic movement in any case. Even after the successful establishment 


of a world theory of climate one would still have to distinguish th 


from the universal. In this connection it is perhaps worth noting that | 

SO prominent a climatologist as Brooks has said The material is | 
insufficient to establish the existence of systematic world-wide rhy thms 

or pulsations of climate.’’® The fact that this was a comment made i 
repudiation of an earlier volume in which the author advanced suct 

theories is an added commentary upon the state of confusion at present 
existing in this field 


POLLEN AND THE AREAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE FOLSOM COMPLEX 


For the purposes ol! this papel! which are essentially botanical, there 


is no necessity for launching into a long discussion of the typological 
evolution of Folsom and Yuma artifacts. This is a problem whicl ly 
more work in the field is likely to solve. We may observe, however. that 
generally speaking late studies reveal this cultural complex as dely 
distributed over the | nited States.?7° Ne vertheless, all of those finds 
actually made 7) fu in association with extinct species ol mals 
have, to date, been mad« in the regior of the high plains and the soutl 


western United States 


Cotter has shown that from this area ‘‘the occurrence of these 


implements diffuses and diminishes in every direction.”’ The focal 
point at present seems to lie in this region and by far the greater number 
of known specimens comes from here. There are a few scattered artifacts 
reported from the east, but they represent surface finds of an undatable 
nature. Either the erosion of the loess mantle in the wester1 reas 1s 


bringing more sites to our attention or the penetration of the Folsom 
people eastward in any numbers must have taken place comparatively 
late. At any rate the Folsom comple x does 1 } 


1Ot appear so mut es 
culture, as one adapted to the great bison area of the west. This state 
ment is in no wise intended to be dogmatic or to minimize the easter 


occurrences of Folsom artifacts. It is not impossible that genuine habita 


1935 


| Ocal 
26° Brook 19314 Cotter. 1935: He 
Op. cit., p. 88. S o Howard t., p. 119 
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tion levels may someday be found within the forest areas. It cannot be 
denied, however, that compared with the types of erosion common to 
the high plains, the eastern woodland offers few possibilities that are 
likely to affect this conclusion. Of these few, the chances of discovering 
a site in the actual layers of a peat bog are even more negligible. It 
is not commonly remembered that one of the major reasons why fairly 
accurate correlations of archaeological with botanical data are possible 
for such a large section of middle and northern Europe lies in the nature 
of at least one of the cultures concerned. Yet such is the case—and to 
date our native cultures show no precisely similar development. 

\ large number of important sites representing period II (Boreal) 
on the Blytt-Sernander scale are settlements, apparently seasonal, on 
islands or other refuge spots in the midst of the bogs which during this 
period were so extensive over the whole north European plain.2” Of 
these, the most typical culture is that known as Maglemose. Its posses- 
sors were dominated by a fishing and fowling economy and lingered in 
places which made the dating of their culture peculiarly approachable 
rough pollen analysis. One can readily recognize the advantages of 
their peculiar type of economy to the archaeologist when one considers 
the hiatus in our knowledge of their winter life. Archaeological informa- 
tion fails us whenever they leave the fens which they frequented during 
the summers 


[t is thus obvious that only the peculiar and local circumstance of a 


} 


g culture associated with an area thick in peat bogs and submerged 
fens has really made possible such an extensive correlation of archaeo- 
logical horizons with climatic fluctuation. It is true that other cultures 
have been successfully fitted into this scheme, but only because of 
culture sequences which can be related to the Maglemose tradition 

rrelated with such an important geological phenomenon as the 
Litorine Transgression. Faunal successions are also observable. For 
cultures not associated with the fens, pollen remains, at best, of indirect 
assistance only as it bears upon the dating of cultures related to those 
in other areas 

[his divergence from our central topic has been made to emphasize 
the peculiar advantage enjoyed by the European archaeologist in his 
employment of the pollen analytical method. The region where most 
of the investigated American bogs occur, namely in eastern Canada and 
the eastern woodland of the United States has, to date, supplied no 


Clark, 1936, p. 41. 
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such human traces as provide a fixed point in time for our contemplation 
of the postglacial activities of man in the New World. Whatever fluctua- 
tions of climate they reveal remain meaningless in terms of human 
occupation. One can only regret, with a reserved hope for the future, 
that the men who left the remains of their remarkable lithic industry 
so thickly scattered in the dead lake basins of the Southwest, did not 
leave similar fragments in the peat of the Ohio bogs. 

If we now survey that area in which our oldest culture seems defi- 
nitely recognizable, we come to the added realization that the pollen 
analytical method seems altogether inapplicable—-not so much because 
it is in an embryological state of dev elopment as because of the lack of 
necessary successions of preserved pollen. It is true that attempts have 
been made by archaeologists impressed with the chronologies developed 
by Sears in the eastern woodland to secure such material from the sites 
of the high plains, but each attempt has ended in total failure. It has 
failed at Signal Butte,’ at Clovis,? and at Ft. Collins.?77 Van Royer 
has sought tentatively to correlate the vegetation bands of the ( ape 
tl 


site with Sears’ periods in lowa.?78 This, lacking poller lacking 
demonstration of the continuity of these vegetation bands over wide 
areas, lacking also the definite assurance of Sears that we are yet justi 
fied in checking Lane’s Iowan successions with observed fluctuations i 
the Ohio bogs,”"* can but remain, at best, a highly theoretical structur 


In the region of the high plains there has been as yet no work of a poller 


analytical nature which will stand severe critical examination in so fai 
as the dating of temporally remote cultures is concerned 
The work of Gleason** is of peculiar importance in this regard. After 
‘In this connection it is interesting to note such an experienced Europe [ 
cialist as Auer complaining that ‘‘the solving of tl problem rendered more difficult 
firstly as there are in Canada no archaeological fact to go by,’ in apt reve of ti 
influence of prehistory on the development of the pollen technique in norther | 


(Auer, 1927, p. 24 


Strong, 1935, pp. 237-39. It is true that some attempt made to « 
of the cultural horizons with climatic fluctuation in Iowa, but at present the 
not particularly convincing in view of the difficulties which we have reviewed fact wit! 
which Dr. Strong has indicated his hearty agreement. It must be emph 
pollen was derived fron the soils at this sits The me ren irks ap ly t I ( 


scribed by Bell and Van Royen, 1934. For added comment on the Cap 
M icClintock, 1935 


76 Howard, 1935, p. 88 277 Roberts, 1936, p. 4 ® Bell and Van R« 
279 Sears, 19325 p.4 *T he exact relationship of those two periods of ippare! sem 
arid climate [in lowa] to the changes in Ohio cannot be settled until further wor] 
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ion an exhaustive survey of the botanical data bearing upon the possible 
ua- floral successions in this area, he emphasizes conclusions which present 
lan great difficulties to any correlation through pollen statistical methods 
ire. west of the Des Moines lobe of the Wisconsin ice.?*' It is, he observes, 
try doubtful if any conifers or associated species occurred west of this 
not lobe.’’*®? The eastern floral successions beginning with the conifers and 
passing into deciduous forest which yield the pollen changes upon which 
pfi- pollen statistics are primarily based, both in America and abroad, fail 
len us completely upon the high plains. The xerothermic warm and dry 
ise period of climate which Gleason postulates brought about an eastern 
of migration of prairie which greatly restricted the boreal flora in the 
ive vest 
ed Gleason comments, in addition, that ponds abundant on the Wis- 
tes consin drift fifty years ago in Illinois, were notable for the lack of 
as several types of hardy boreal plants.*** Moreover they were ‘‘character- 
er ized by the absence of deep peat deposits, indicating that they had 
pe never been occupied by boreal vegetation and were of comparatively 
he recent origin.’’*** The figures of actual peat distribution, such as quoted 
de by Auer®® and others are, particularly toward the southwestern angle 


of the Wisconsin glaciation, far in excess of the actual distribution of 


p peat. The peculiar climatic conditions which contributed to the 


é elimination of the usual floral relicts along the western curve of the Wis- 


onsin ice border have apparently greatly limited, if not nullified, the 


ul possibilities of the pollen analytical method throughout the entire high 
plains. When it is considered, for example, that well over a hundred 
el pollen grains per sample*® are necessary in order to lower the percentage 


and offset local influences, the chance of obtaining sufficient 
samples seems scant indeed. Even granting the possibility of frag- 


mentary data from a few individual sites, only data over a wide area 


can enable us to distinguish between local vegetational succession”? 
and widespread change brought about by a fluctuation of climate. 


Since in ordinary soils pollen is quickly destroyed by fungi, and survives 


Auer, 1927, points out that thin continental are the filling up of lakes in 
| poo rained region one of the prin pal « uses of peat fort tion. It is obvious that 
ynditions do not obtain westward in the United States save in a few quite recent 
tory cas¢ Ibid., p. 65 
Bogs are particularly characterized by relict plant communities 
| Gleason, 1922, p. 70 
Auer, 1930 Erdtmann, 19315 
Hansen, 1937, indicates that it not impossible for a forest fire to bring about 


gical changes which would tend to duplicate the appearance of a xeric period 


ogi 
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only under the acid conditions obtaining in bogs, or in alkaline fen 
neats,”*8 the prospects for such remains as have been sought in the 
plains area and elsewhere seem amazingly slight. The only hope that the 
pollen analytical method seems definitely to offer is the possible chance 
of correlating western artifacts with eastern finds which may later be 
dated by this method. At present, bearing in mind the doubts of Voss, 
Cooper, and even Sears, it seems wise to leave the whole method to a 


space of dis« iplined developme: t at the hands of its proponents 
CONCLUSION 


After the somewhat critical survey of the uses of the pollen analyti- 


cal method in America which we have just completed, it may a 
that the writer entertains but little faith in its use. Actually this is not 
the case. Potentially it promises a great deal, for there can be little 


doubt that, as has been amply demonstrated for Europe, postglacia 
climate has fluctuated. The question remains, however, whether we are 
as yet justified in assuming exactly synchronous movements on both 
continents. As Sears and others have pointed out, the usefulness of any 
scale which we may devise really depends on further intensive regional 
studies and, eventually, regional correlations. Sears has made, almost 
single-handed, an enviable start in this direction, but his detailed 
fluctuations have not been substantiated by the work of Fuller and 
Voss in the Lakes rt PIO! We are therefore for ed to suspel d jud ment 
beyond the somewhat tentative observation that Lennart von Post’s 
generalized scheme of a period of increasing warmth, of maximum 
warmth and of decreasi1 warmth seems capable of substant 


up to a cert iin 


The recent timberline studies of Dr. Griggs constitute the latest 
caution on the subject of world climatic rhythms. After long study he 
observes, ‘‘The stability of timberline in the Rocky Mountains, coupled 
with rapid advance in western Alaska and evidences of increasing cold 
in northeastern Canada, afford, I think, an important insight into the 


character of climatic changes in general. In common with most others 
I used to suppose that the great climatic changes indicated in geol 
times were world-wide in scope. Conditions here in North America 
make it clear that shifts in climate of sufficient magnitude to become of 


geological significance are not necessarily even continental in extent 


but may occur in much smaller areas. It will be recognized that this 


greatly simplifies the problem of accounting for such things as ice 


88 Newbigin, 1936 pp. 68, 84 
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‘ages’ since it may involve merely a redistribution of the heat and rain 
received by the earth rather than variations in the total amount.’’®® 

Thus Griggs tends to regard the observed historic warmth maximum 
enjoyed by the Norse colonies in Greenland as a local climatic ‘‘ex- 


change”’ rather than a world phenomenon.*** The northward movement 
of forest in Alaska contrasted with the seemingly southward withdrawal 
ifers in the east tends strongly to substantiate this viewpoint. 

The fact, however, that climatic fluctuation may have to be dealt 
regionally does not necessarily destroy the usefulness of pollen 


profiles. The conclusion is inescapable, however, that if variation should 


totally or even largely of such a nature the complications would 
hye creat Much ( ire would need to be exercised to avoid fitting similar 
fl iations into hypothetically similar time scales 


Ouite recently, Sears has ant ounced the discovery of pt llens pre- 
served in alluvial deposits under semi-arid conditions in the Southwest. 
Lack of details makes extended comment on these discoveries inadvis- 
able It may be observed, however, that from the standpoint of tech- 
is difficult to beiieve that these soil zones are likely ever to 
supply pollen in amounts sufficient to eliminate the probability of 


( to the same degree as peat bogs, or to obtain such unbroken 


sequences upward. Again, the problem of edaphic change must be 


decided, and the great distance from the ice front also implies some 
ty in establishing a satisfactory datum point. The relative ability 
hese alluvial deposits to cat h wind-blown pollen as s itisfactorily as 

is well as the effect of seasonal drving—all of these items suggest 
ilties, at least for a long time to come, in correlating the data so 
gathered with fluctuations in the pe it layers northward.?" At best we 
pe to derive information suggestive of the great Pluvial of 

\ ( s. It would be rash, however! too hastily to fit is¢ lated vegetation 
howeve! interesting into other thar loc il successions The re- 

g picture of the pollen problem as seen at present is one of vast 


est and am izing { omplexity, its tuture promise shadowed only by 


lvisé d € nthusiasm A lor g pe riod of ends avor in the field, not merely 


ggs, 1937 Ibid., p. 252 
\uer, 1933, p. 303 f lang 

kk 1934 s¢ es cert f tl tk tic el f pollen analysis 
‘ 1902, has suggest that the great amour f endemism in both flora and 
the Southwest i cat tl pr nt I t le t partially, may 
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it archaeological sites of importance, but at all points likely to yield 
is the only procedure which promises to give 


correlative information, 


us anything equivalent to the development of the pollen analytical 


method in Europe. 
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CERAMIC STRATIGRAPHY IN A GEORGIA VILLAGE SITE 


GORDON R. WILLEY?™ 


HIS paper is limited to the presentation of the stratigraphic rela 

tionships of certain pottery types which are found in a pre-historic 
village site in central Georgia. These types are site markers of ty 
established cultural horizons in the southeast, and it is evident tl 
their wide distribution and relationships to the chronological framework 
of the area are of major archaeological importance. In a recently pub 
lished report of investigations centering in and around Macon, Ge 
\. R. Kelly demonstrates that the Lamar and Swift Creek hor 


are differentiated from each other and from other cultural complexe 


mid, 
zons 


in the region by distinctive t1 


aits.2% Foremost among these traits 


for each complex, is pottery 


The relative time positions of Lamar and Swift Creek in the Maco 
chronology were suggested by Kelly as early as 1936. These estimat 
were based upon typological factors as see! in the pottery ind ur 
‘Mississippian”’ influences in the Lamar hor 
zon in general.?% These influences 


the presence of intrusive 


were lacking in Swift Creek. Ths 


similarity betwee n potts ol the er mulges ields. the hist¢ 


period 

at Macon, and the Lamar, suggests a late and direct development ( 
the European contact period 

One known site in the central Georgia area excavated in 1936 

shows ware types and other artifacts implying occupation | otl 


Lamar and Swift Creek groups, but laboratory results on this material 


have not yet been made available. At 


Cowart’s Landing, in the ter 
of 1937. 


evidence of superposition was obtained. This was d 


using sherd types in stratigraphic comparisons 


Cowart’s Landing is a village site about eleven miles below 


of Macon on the west side of the Ocmulgee R 


River, and about a mil 

4 Archaeologist, Ocmulgee National Monument (CCC) in 1937-38 

2% Kelley, A. | \ Preliminary Report on Archaeological Exploratio M 
Georgia. Anthropologi Papers, No. 1, Bulletin 119, Bureau of Amer Eth g 
Washington, 1938, pp. 25-31 

Jennings, J. D., Recent Excavation | Sit Ocmulgee N 
ment, Macon, Georgia. Mimeographe ul Ocmulgee Nat M 
Macon, Georgia, 1939 Jennings suggests a tentative alignment of the Sw { 
Lamar cultural horizons within the ‘‘Midwestern Taxonomic Schem« S ( 
described as an early aspect of the Woodland pattern. | consid 
bodying both Mississippi and Woodland pattern t: 

* Kelly, A. R., Op. cit., pp. 47-48 297 Kel A. R., Op. cit. pp. 5¢ 
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above the junction of Tobesofkee Creek with the Ocmulgee. Several 
other sites in the immediate vicinity indicate that the river valley and 
its tributaries were thickly populated in prehistoric times 

The site under consideration cccupies an ancient river terrace, 
bordered on the east, for a quarter of a mile, by swampland which 
extends down to the normal banks of the river. On the west of the site 
is a high, sloping bluff. The elevated terrace extends east from the foot 


of the bluff, to the swamp, for about one hundred and seventy-five 
yards. Sherds and other materials are found the full width of the terrace 
and along a north-south axis for approximately three hundred and 
fifty vards 

Surface collections made at random gave indications of both Lamar 
nd Swift Creek occupations. Subsequent collections recorded from 


mapped and plotted hundred-foot circles showed more interesting re- 


sults. Lamar sherds blanketed the site; Swift Creek sherds were found 

only in restricted areas. The possibilities of temporal differences, being 

expressed by this horizontal segregation, were followed up with ex- 
ivation 


Excavation was carried out by sinking test pits ten feet square in 
he icinities where both Lamar and Swift Creek sherds were found 
ial was catalogued by arbitrary three inch levels Physical 
prohles were drawn on completion of the cut for comparison with the 

\verage soil profiles on the site revealed a plough-disturbed top 
stratum of mixed residual sands and organic matter about six to nine 

hes deep. The line of demarcation between this and the immediately 


underlying midden layer was fairly distinct Che latter, in most i 


stances, was over a foot thick, and was not s« parated so « learly from 

he underlying loam. Between the black midden soil and the bright 
red undisturbed subsoil was a zone of twelve to fifteen inches in which 

he color of the overlying midden faded from top to bottom, to a reddish 
gray and blended into the undisturbed subsoil. This transitional zone 
appears to have been the old ground surface. A few sherds and flints 
were found in this strata. These conditions seemed to be quite uniform 
for the site. Roots, probable post moulds, small refuse pits, and grave 
areas broke through from the midden level in many places into the 
clean loam and clay below. No consistent, clean-cut discontinuity, 
however, was seen in the occupation stratum, and from examination 
f the soil profiles no physical stratigraphy was determinable 


Sherd types of both horizons were recovered in test pits. No types, 


| 
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other than those represented in the surface collections, were found, 
although, in relationship to Lamar, Swift Creek percentages increased. 
The arbitrary levels showed some evidence of percentage stratigraphy 
that would indicate the temporal priority of Swift Creek in relation to 
Lamar. These figures, however, were not conclusive. Obviously, pits, 
roots, postmolds and other intrusive features had disturbed the natural 
midden deposits to such an extent that artificial three-inch levels would 
not give a true time-depositional picture. The thin zones were obviously 
cutting through mixtures of early and late refuse. The problem was 
complicated, moreover, by the fact that the detritus layer was relatively 
thin, only fifteen to twenty inches deep, and probably had also beer 
torn up by the normal village activities of the former inhabitants 
Furthermore, small disturbances or intrusions, while showing up well 
enough below the occupation line in the red loam, could not be detected 
and eliminated from the black midden to guarantee accuracy by the 
usual stratigraphic procedures. 

To correct this, a technique was employed whereby each sherd 
was plotted in relation to the soil strata and to other sherds. This was 
done in the usual manner, isolating a block for stratigraphic purposes 


by cutting a narrow trench on the four sides of a ten foot square 


Beginning on one face, the soil profiles were recorded and then a one- 
loot strip the length of the bloc k, was peeled down from the top. Each 


sherd was located exactly as to the depth and as to the horizonta 
position in the long axis of the strip. A maximum of twelve inches « 
error was allowed for the other horizontal position in the short axis 
The entire test block was taken down in this manner. Examples of 
the stratigraphic records are illustrated in the accompanying charts 

Although intrusions in middens could not be detected visibly, it 
can be seen on the sherd plots that there are small, localized areas in 
which both Lamar and Swift Creek materials were thoroughly mixed 
As these same charts show convincing numbers of scattered Swilt 
Creek sherds underlying Lamar Types, it is safe to assume that these 
mixtures represent intrusions of later into earlier refuse. In addition 


to this, two successive plotted excavation strips of a block showed 


a 
small refuse accumulation filled with Swift Creek period sherds lying 
below the general level of the midden in which Lamar and Swift Creek 
types were intermingled. There are no evidences which would suggest 
that this refuse was intrusive. 

On this stratigraphy it can be pointed out that the Swift Creek 


horizon is older than the Lamar in the Ocmulgee basin. Consider the 
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wide areal extent of both, and the fact that they are at present recog- 
nized principally upon the appraisal of pottery traits, it is possible that 
studies in widely separated areas may show variance in chronology 

In the charts illustrated in Figure 4, the vertical scale is double that 
of the horizontal. Heavy lines bound soil zones; light lines are arbitrary 
three-inch levels. Lamar sherds are represented by circles, Swift Creek, 
by triangles. Sherds belonging to minority percentage types in the 
Swift Creek pottery complex are shown as squares. Indeterminate 
sherds are marked as ovals. The small numbers within the symbols 
stand for the various types and sub-types within each complex, but are 
not significant for the purposes of this paper. Charts a and 6 are from 
the same block but are not contiguous; charts c and d are contiguous 
slices of another block 

The pottery of these periods has certain distinguishing features 


Lamar is characterized by two principal decoration techniques; stamped 


patterns, probably made with a paddle, to which the name imat 
Complicated Stamped has been vive! and deep grooving OT incising 
designated as Lamar Bold Incised. Both techniques are applied to the 


vessel exteriors before firing. The stamped designs are mainly cur 


linear, but have some rectilinear elements Overlapping concentri 


circles, the fylfot cross, round solid dots or blobs are all typical. The 
depth of impression is not great and the lines forming the patterns of 
design are closely spaced and not too distinct Executio1 ~ ite 


careless, and overlapping is common in the application of the stamp 


The deep line incising of Lamar Bold Incised forms circles, mea 


ders, and scrolls around the upper portions of medium-shallow casuelas 
or carinated bowls. Small punctations may accompany the incising as 
a background to incised designs. A row of hollow reed punctates usuall 

forms a lower border for the incising. The complicated stamped decora 
tions may, or may not, appear on the bottom of a bow! whicl is the 


incised paneling 

Medium-shallow casuela bowls with inturned sides, sharp shoulders 
and direct rims represent the most common vessel shape found 
connection with the type, Lamar Bold Incised. Deep cauldrons witl 
rounded or semi-conoidal bases, slightly insurged sides, out-turned rims 
with flattened or slightly ovate lips, and folded or thickened pinched 
rims, are common features of Lamar Complicated Stamped. Occasion 


ally, hollow reed punctations have been substituted for the pir 


in the treatment of the rim.?% 


#98 Observations on vessel shape have been deduced from comparative 
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g- Lamar ware apparently is coiled. Paste is medium granular in cross- 
at section, and the usual temper comprises mixed coarse grit and sand. 
y Temper is only moderately abundant. Hardness is 4. The exterior 
at surface is usually covered with a stamped decoration, but the interiors 
ry ure smoothed. Wall thickness will average 8 mm., with bases thicker 
k und rims thinner. At Cowart’s Landing, cross-section color is reddish- 
le buff and grey. Exteriors are usually grey or black 
te Some plain ware considered Lamar because of paste and surface 
Is finish was found. In many cases it was difficult to distinguish whether 
re the surface was actually plain or whether very faint paddle stamping 
d been applied. A ‘“‘smoothed”’ plain variation may have been repre- 
sented by plain fragments of vessels bearing the deep line incising. How- 
ever, only the two horizons were clearly stratified on the site, and within 
S the Lamar horizon no stratification of individual types was observed. 
Plate X, Figure 1, illustrates a panel of sherds of the Lamar horizon; 
: sherds a, b, and c are Lamar Bold Incised; c shows background of small 
& punctates; é is a thickened and ping hed rim, a characteristic treatment 
for the type Lamar Complicated Stamped. Sherds d, f, g and h are 


Complicated Stamped 


Swift Creek is marked by a distinctive stamped pottery character- 
that horizon, Swift Creek Complicated Stamped. It has a paddle 


e stamped decoration which takes a great number of curvilinear 


| some rectilinear forms. The impressions are quite deep, well formed, 


| the lines making up the various elements and motifs are well spaced 


In most of these characteristics it differs from Lamar Complicated 


; Stamped. Execution is carried out with a sureness that surpasses any 
‘ f the Lamar decorations. The incised technique is not used in conjunc- 
he | ilthough fro ( Lan g ir out th 
Kell R O+ pp 46-50, pl. 12 
es, W. H., Report on Aboriginal Pottery of the Southeastern United States 
Lv th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1903 
1-134 
Jenning J. D., and C. H. Fairbank Southeastern Archaeological Conference 
: Newsletter (Mimeo.) Vol. 1, No. 2, 1939. (Since this manuscript was originally submitted, 
ugh description of Lamar Complicated Staniped and Lamar Bold Incised has been 
ted as a mimeographed publication 


Moore, C. B., Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Georgia Coast. Philadelphia Acad 
f Natural Sciences, Second Series, Vol. XI, Part I, 1897 Vessels on pls IX and 


and shape similarities to both Lamar types 


Lana 
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Shape evidence is doubtful, but indicates deep pots with conoidal 
bases, and straight or slightly outslanting walls. Rims are direct, or 
have exterior folds which show a great deal of variation in size 

Paste is fine and granular in cross-section. Fine grit and sand are 


used as temper. There is interior smoothing that approaches polishin; 


Color is uniformly buff to reddish-buff for both cross-section and sur- 
face. Vessel exteriors are virtually covered with stamped decorations 
At Cowart’s Landing, a similar plain ware occurs in percentages equal 
to the stamped. It is readily distinguished from plain Lamar sherds 
on the basis of paste and surface textur 

In association with these types there are at Cowart’s Landi is at 
other Swift Creek sites, a number of types which characteristically 
occur with Swift Creek Complicated Stamped in minority percentages 
These have been referred to under the tentative names of Napi r Lom 
plicated Stamped; Vining Simple Stamped,*" steatite ware and St 
Simon's Fibre-Temper Plain rheir descriptions will not be included 
in this article. As has been brought out in previous literature, and by 
subsequent research, they form a small group usually to be ex 
in the Swift Creek pottery complex, in the Ocmulgee basin. Their exact 
time position in relation to Swift Creek is not known, but they are 
absent in later horizons such as Lamar 

In Plate X, Figure 2, several of these types are illustrated. Sherds 
a-—g are Swift Creek Complicated Stamped; h/ is Vining Simpl 
(Mossy Oak Simple Stamped), 7, St. Simon’s Fibre-temper Plai: 


indeterminate stamped sherd, and k, a plain rim sherd of the Swift Creek 


type 
Kell A. R., Of Pl. 11 

Holmes, W. H t [ LXXXVII a LXXXVIII 

Moore, C. B., Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest Florida ¢ 
delphia Acader f Natural Sciences, Second Series. Vol. XII. Part 2. 194 
sherds and vessels which sl relationship to Swift Creek Complicated S 
basis of design 

Jennings, ]. D C. H. Fairbanks, Op. cit., Type description of Swift ( ( 


plic ited St amped. 


Haag W. G., Souths tern Archaeologi« Conferenc Newslette M 
1939. (Swift Creek Complicated Stamped a1 Pickwick Compli ~ 
design similarity 
Jennings, J. D nd C. H. Fairbanks, O7 t., type descriptio f \ Oak 
Simple Stamped, forme Vining Simple Stan pe 


2 Kell \ R., Of it., (Kelly discusses these types on pp. 22, 30-31 58-60 
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1 several instances the descriptions of Swift Creek and Lamar types 
been augmented by the writer’s knowledge of collections from 
sites. This is particularly true for vessel shape criteria. However, 


res which occur in the pottery of these two horizons elsewhere, and 
not recorded at Cowart’s Landing, have not been mentioned here. 
> stratigraphic contact demonstrated is offered as proof that the 


Creek pottery horizon is beneath and earlier than the Lamar 


horizon. This is borne out by the results of several test excava- 


ome of which have been described. These conclusions were 
d at by inspection of the charts compiled from field and laboratory 
[This chronological information concerning the relationship of 


mar and Swift Creek periods, should be of value in future studies 
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A NOTE OF CORRECTI 


American Ethnology. In the chart [on page 157] th 


two columns should be reversed and column 5 sho 


and the sixth and last column should be entitled M 


the original manuscript turned over to Maior Web 


rhe article by Hans Fischel, Folsom and Yuma ( 


Solutrean techniq e, espe: 
is to Forde’s articlk Ame n Anthrop ist, Ve 


IN 


Attention should be called to an unfortunate error in the pottery cl 
the chapter on the ceramics of Wheeler Basin in Bulletin 122 of the Bureau of 
he site headir g 
uld be entitled La °3 ind 
a “4, This 


which the writer of the pottery chay ter and of this note is wholl 


b was wrong] 


S OI the las 
rr is one for 


ly labelled 


JAMES B. GRIFFIN 


Ant Arl 


THAT MAGIC WORD, SOLUTREAN 


No, 3, of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, raises a number of points which dé 
trea lent, somethiu which w is not done | Fischel We 
his use of the ter Solutrea in two differs , s. Before pr 
ever, to a general discussi it seems pertine draw attenti 
that on page 236 Fischel states that the Yur 1 points resen S 


Michig 


fers 38 


Finds, in Ve el\ 

intabria. The 

of Atlantic Europe.” The figure referred to in Forde’s article illustrates ic 
of elaborate arrowpoints from the well-known sites of Alcala and | Millare 
Neither one of these sites is in Cantabria r do they have anyt 
the Solutrea 

Fischel tentative iggests “the slender possibility of a North As igi 
for the Solutre page 248 and as aut for thi cite 
quote, the suggesti made in Peake and | re’s Hunters and A Phi 
suggestion on the part of the two authors just mentioned is one of 1 
tions which they toss off in this popul presentati { prehistor I pt 
of speculation 1 idd charm in the reading but it certainly j 1 
iny objectivel erifiable facts 

rhe real point t issue is the St i the rd “‘Solutrea l ens 
It is used very wide in this country to describe the fine pressure-f ing te 
nique found o1 irious flint and obsidian implements. It is a ll 
cating a particular culture horizon”’ in the prehistory of the O 
technical implications of this word are proba t well estal 
possible to ad nother term. Its brevit lone is a convenience. | t 
this as a starting point the additional in plication is frequently made 
must be some historic connection betwes implements of the Ne t 
fashioned wit! fine pressure-flaking technique and those of the S 
culture of Cent ind Western | Irope 
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e part which the Solutrean played in Europe is now sufficiently well 


so that it is unjustifiable to spe ak of a Solutre in stage Or horizon of cul- 
rhe Solutrean is a specific culture whose distribution we know with some 
j ’ and whose relationships to the other Upper Paleolithic cultures of 


of Europe we also know with some precision. The immense amount of work which 


lutrean played 


nd in cultural development in that area. The most easterly site with a true 


f S indust s in Bessarabia. The origins of the So ean culture are 
( tedly not clear it its earliest stages as represented in Hungary certainly 
eight to Burkitt's suggestion that it represents a fusion of a blade-using 
i an olde re-using culture. European prehistorians have almost 
doned the attempt to explain the African pressure-flaked 
Sun Gat meinen in tert f an histori ection with the Sol 
f Europe. American prehistorians might ponder this with some profit. 
, Solutre pread fro I pe ind the west, and 
: latter region it underwent eculiar and cteristic elaboration 
e | from the Fre 1 Spanish sites t there is no concrete 
tl it the iff ( e directi f Asia. It is one of a 
f } é er P i I sense be 
ec | o ce it 1 the yper 
deve erized irying 
Q 
\ i d ; 
( i ¢ ed, i ( clear wa 
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dy 1 I l l | ribes 
e Neolithi iItures of the Old World for the prototype of the par 
ssure-flaking exhibited these and I ther American arti 
Fischel takes Nelson t isk in thi ynnection f fusing chronological 


iderati et himself sins egregious in precisely the 


ist een done in South Russia hasamply demonstrated that the So 
Neolithic aad of the met Europe. The fine, flat 

| 
e richne nd mplexity of the prehistori res of North America 

i lifficult f rker this field to keep abreast 

| the deve 1 ent t prehistor in the Old \\ 1. It innot be stressed 

( howeve 1t the classic sequence of prehistoric cultures as repre 

in south central France and Cantabria has not been applicable in an 

led sens« Old World ture history for a good mar ears. Two arti 

e mentioned whi | ke this stateme ibundantly clear. The 

the Abbé Breuil, Le Paleolithique ancie Europe occidentale et sa 
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Chronologie, Bulletin de 
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Vith reference to Dr. Harrington's Borax Lake, California, finds, in th 
n Archaeological Considerations, and also Table I, Q, Mr. Fischel 
g the factors which sl} d make any suggesti { stratigraphic super 
) of Folsom points above the Borax Lake points tentative. The possi 
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M igraphi Clovis, New Mexico. 
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Table I 


A. Horse, musk ox and camel were not found at the Folsom type site, 


Folsom, New Mexico. 
B. Mastodon was not found at Burnet Cave, New Mexico. Only « 
Folsom point was found at this site, and none with “dorsal ridge.” 
B1. Horse was found at Clovis, New Mexico, gravel pit associated 
artifacts and mammoth bones. 


C. Mammoth has not been found at the Lindenmeier site 


Table II-7 and Table III-1 


Neither bison nor ‘‘mastodon” bones (mammoth is evidently meant) i 
Yuma County, Colorado, showed evidence of being cut by human arti- 


facts. A mammoth bone from here submitted to the Colorado Museum 


of Natural History was definitely determined by Mr. Figgins to 


been gnawed by rodents. The mammoth bone in question was found si) 


miles from the nearest Yuma artifact reported “in situ.” (Informat 

personally secured from Mr. Figgins at Lexington, Kentuck 1939 
lable II-13 

The skeleton under the scapula of which a Folsom point was ré 


found (Nuckolls Co., Nebraska) was that of a mammoth, not a mastod 


lables I II] ind a notations. 


References to the three points found associated with the extir 
bison (Ovobison figginsi) at Colorado City, Texas, are obscure a 
complete. This find is particularly interesting and signifi be é 
two point iro! this site still available are variant iron 
rhe third p int w ) inl iediatel iter its dl 
pe is know 
la otatio 
01! vere ever associated with the Frederik Okla 
gravel pit find The artifacts i juestion are indistinguisha 
modern ty pe and are now considered by Mr. iy D Figgins inde hose 
directior the original investigation was made to have been f 
associated witl tne Pliocene fauna ol the gravels. \ orkmet 
later conte sed ilting the gravels with hollow clay balls il whic tne 


Dr Frank H H. Roberts informs me by corre spondence that in 1938 the 
under his direction recovered five feet of a mammoth tusk. some splinters of bo 


considerable charco n the same horizon as the Folsom material about half st 


of the Lindenmeier site. No implements or flakes were found with it, and it do¢ 

stitute a definite association with the Folsom con plex. Although it cannot be 

that the Lindenmeier Folsom people killed mammoth, Roberts is of the opinion th 
these mammoth bones are approximately contemporaneous with the occupan 
Lindenmeier sit« 
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Pleistocene’ 


inserted live toads. These toads were solemnly averred to be 

in age at the time the artifacts were being recovered from the same spot! 
Joun L. 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


4 REPLY TO RAY’S REVIEW 
1), Dr. Cyrus N. 
Folsom Article.” 


natel these inaccuracies take up only a minute part ol Ray’s account 


the last number of AMERICAN ANTIQuITY (V¢é 


ises Six pages to deal with It iccuracies in 


uld have been stated on less than a half page. In regard to the wrong ini- 


f some authors and the reference to one of Ray’s own rs mentioned 
first three paragraphs « p. 59 and the last paragraph on page 60, ] 
1 guilt ° As 1 matter of fact, immediatel ifter the paper appeared in print, 


forwarded a number of additional errors to the editor, of which I like to 


e 241, line 9—Burnet Cave should replace Clovis in conformity with 


ge 249, line 4—f: é t should read 36 
ge 257 unnotations to the Frederick, Okla. site, first line should 
ead: 36.500 
ge 261, No. 68—a S e: Ku 
hese err egrettable and di hev must be 
ted | t old eveglasses,”’ than to the fact 1 it the original proots 
reached me and that due to the pressure of time the editor could not 
f the necessary corrections. When I t s stand convicted of these 
the sarcastic tone of the reviewer and sever inaccuracies of his own 
me ) swe 
egard to my rejection and omission of Dr. Jenks’ points, I like to repeat 
first place not I, but the thoroughly competent Dr. Roberts did the 
Naturally, it is entire Ray’s privilege follow Jenks, but the point 
e (Fig. 25, #10 1 cause than any} 
i R elief i em<¢ of fold indications of a very 
1\ e ecent times Imp ybable 
iotation i scientific publication” really is directed against the editor. 
ill I d intention to de Ra fossi articularly high age. 
dl I fail to see tne \ ilidit ol Ray's Comat tor il connection with 
int at issue. Finally, I find myself in good compar Jones, Romer, Strong 
ers d affirm 1 statemer 
Che doubts in Savles’ statements, dragged in by Ray (p. 60, line 4 and page 


nd of first paragraph), do not concern the writer here. Ray repeats himself 


mes in taki exception to one of n statements (p. 6U, second para 
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graph; p. 61, first paragraph page 62, lil pa 


as assigning priority of some stemmed points to 1 | i s. It 


that I gave credit t ay by mistake for Witte’s Henrietta finds. How 


Witte claims to hz uund at Henrietta points similar to Ray 
points, and of tl i i 
tological Society 

stemmed and sl 


in America.”’ Likewis 


2, 193 

s Clearforl 

| fail to see why Ray thinks I had assumed that he 
located only one ancient site. Apparently he labors under the misconcepti 
that my paper had as its main thesis earching analysis of Ra I 
the gentleman’s benefit I therefore wish to state that I was interested mai 
in critically illuminating certain attitudes in archaeological tl ¢ ( 
become apparent in a gene assembly of Fols Yuma report ithout going 
into a spectfic hist of each find. 

With my assertion of other non-Folsom implements found eithe1 in sit 
or not datable, I did not think particular f Ray’s finds but of t Ider re 
ports by Claypole, Abbott, Wris ind othe lhe antiquit f Ray’sf | 
not been established at the time ( ent ress. Eve I 
pendable authoriti ill take issue R oof of é é 
America during ri period f the Pleist ( ised the 
tinction of certai ls during the Plei e. Thi — f 
points: that fau: esent constitute ficient evidence 
Ing 1 point v 1K R reur t cert dis edited The A 
tations to my tabk ge 256) referred | k were appends 
separate from 1 for the good re t latter repr 
whereas the ani ref] pini lherefore a iticism level 
these is rather unimy int. However R tod label 
I citation of his be ere mad¢ ( I 
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his part Ap] rel e dot ot ré itement 1 
Gladwin’s paper (7 
Bullet Arche Pal S 
Vol. 6, 1934, p. 3¢ [t is the opini f i R that 
i vere I ide | it i¢ eal 
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The following item is from Dr. Corn i 
’ Mr. George A. Jackson, a graduate student at the Yale US 
( icut for the Yale Peabody Museum. The field work was done during the 
f the shell depx 
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In June nine graves of the Point Peninsula Foc us were excay ated in Sea 
Breeze Park, near Rochester, by Mr. Ritchie and a museum party. With flexed 
bundle, and cremated burials a considerable variety of grave offerings occurred 
all typical of the culture except [or chalcedony flake knives and projectile 
points of Hope wellian form. This find strengthens the suspected conn tior 
between the two cultures. 

Dr. Dorothy Cross, of the New Jerse) State Museum, has submitte 


important note, which follows: 
“During the past year the work of the WPA Indian Site Survey, sponsored 


by the New Jerse’ State Museum, has been concentrated on the Abb« 
Excavation which is now entering its fourth year of operatior 
“A recent and most significant find wa 1 cache of 128 argillite blade 
which were compactly grouped in the yellow sand from twelve to eighte« 
inches below the present surface. The blade measuring from 4 to 8 
length, wert of the wide flat ype so commol! to this site. It was thi 
blade which was formerly considered characteristic of the s 
culture.’ A slender copper pin, 14 inches in length, was placed rizor 
the middle of the cache he end of the shaft was flattened and bent tof 
loop. Immediately below, a strip of copper was closely wound a1 
is form of de¢ 
As vet noa l is Hee made I | equt 
been determined it it most certail was not aboriginal. It 
tion in the middle of the cache precludes the possibility of i 
definitely date the blades to the Contact Period. Thus we have the ! ‘ 
rete evidence that this site was occupied in early Colonial times. A 
find see dd { evidence te e! disti 


under way, according to Mr. (¢ \. Weslager, whe states 
“On May 12 ir society began work on its first digging proj t ( 


Hook Site in Wilmington. Although our group was formed in 1933 
purposely delayed any major excavating until now, realizing 
proceed more intelligently after thorough study of the work done in New ‘ 


New Jerse) 


| 
} 

| 

may be recognized.’ | 

rhe researche f The Archaeological Society of Delaw ( 
aud 
The Crane Hool Site is apparentl one of the oldest i De 

may be entirely prehistoric. It is situated at the junction of the ¢ i 

Delaware Rivers and during the past has | luced for surface ( 

ands of the f artifacts assigned eastern Woodland culturt 

plants have grad encroached on the site and today only a 11 

remains. This v e thoroughl ex] ring incovering tne ¢ i 

area. The work i eing done by our memb«e each participant 

assigned a sectio ( ertain ol our officers are supervising the wor! . 
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ill data. We have interested a local geologist, engineer, and photographer in 
ise and they have been very he Ipful. 

lo date several hundred artifacts have been found. The most interesting 

1i ery was a five-hole gorget found in a pit in association with a grooved 

xe and a broken pottery pipe. It is, of course, too early to draw any conclu- 

si nd at the rate we are proceeding, we have at least a year’s work ahead 


|. Alde n Mason, ol The University (ol Per nsyl\ inia Museum, reports 

initiated by Mr. Donald Cadzow, of the Pennsylvania State Histori- 
imission, under the auspices of the National Youth Administration, for 
nd Montgomery counties, Pa., headed by himself, with Mr. Samuel W. 


icker II] and Dr. Nathaniel Knowles in the field. A small amount 


iting has been done on two sites on Perkiomen Creek but the results 
VE bee signifi 1.R 
igh the courtesy of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Com 
d the Turner Construction Company, Frederick Johnson of the Depart 
Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. has removed part of 
fish weir which was found some forty feet below Boylston Street, 
There is no doubt that this is an extention of the weir which was 
Shimer and Willoughby in 1913. It is too early to offer any conclu- 
erning this discovery but it may be said that because the excavation 
y pel hole it was p ssible to gather a considerable amount of detailed 
tion concerning the character of the silt d the shells which covered 
Skete d é f the ‘‘s é ve that it 
lly i it at pres ere seems I er ex] ion of its 
It may be said that there were several ‘‘building periods’’ to be seen 
there was some evidence of repair. Discovery of undamaged tops of 
es is of some interest and perhaps of importance. These tops appeared 
evel and ince the S owed u mistakable evidence ol having been 
the water, they provide at least one ver lefinite location of tide 
Che relati shi f this level to the perio occl ti ( lins t 
nined. Num« s questi which it is d ilysis of the field 
inswe estimate I ge. Ul siderable ir 
e is the discove i é derlying peat may be a salt water deposit, 
as was originally supposed. The discovery of layers of shells complicate 
ler These probably indicate ud flat conditions which again may 
eriod he ne depo itl { the si ded } J 
SOUTHEASTERN AREA 
third Southeastern Archeological Conference was held at the Alabama 


im—WPA Archeological Laboratory in Birmingham on June 23 and 
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in seven states attended. The program consisted of papers and inf 
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of the discussio1 in a fortl m 
| og Southea logical Camm ter. The next 
the ~g held in Mac ring the fall 
Wilder 
resent ivation by tl Kentus f 
Gi: MEE dian Knoll in Ohio County, Kentu lly « ted 
EE) under way. Many more associate called netting | 
Three other shell heaps and ai x mida 
1 wit issociated village consisting gula 
ive been excavated. The last of thes ude 
iS a @EmmmMent cor ! e to Kincaid in Illinois. Excavati of st 
pd in Kentu in the centra t of the state, sl ed i 
the Scioto, a Fort Ancient village sit ith historic trade 1 i 
excavated, establishing the historic existence of the Fort Anci Ke 
Nearby, another large Fort Anci illage is being « ivated 
time. Three publicati t ( she é d ‘ Ad 
Since October 1, 1938 LSU-WPA A gi S ( 
ducted in Louisi der the directi f M Jami a a 
Associate in Archas gy of Louisi State Universi Duri 
sites have be é ited. Thess ks site in Ca 
Louisiana; the Gre se site in A elles Parish, Louisi 
Woods site in Orl Pari Louisia The Crooks site f 
mortuary mound of the Marksvi eriod. | ti i 
completed. The Gri ouse site is a d i ind sit 
ind Coles Cres eriods. The Little Woods e is a she idd 
pears t e the « rizo et dis ( in Louisi 
Mr. Gordon R. Willey, former] ith Dr. A. R. Ke it M g 
in charve of t New Orlea 
At the present writing reports on the Cr ind Green! ; g 
completed, and s 1 be ready f iblicatior el the 1 t O 
hese works will be published by the | isi Depart f ¢ 
in their Anthropological Study Seri Willey. 
At Ocmulgee National Monume estigati it Las 
the presence of lisade surrounding e village : 
erosional remnant Ivins the swamrt d resembling island. ing 
has verified th positi that t hi e sit t 
sional remnant \ leves eing | *Te ect the site fro 
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= script describing the excavation and materials of Mound C on the Macon 
he Plateau and comparing them with Small-Log Town House sites by Webb in the 

Ne Basin is now complete. In connection with the extensive analysis, it is 
| to complete a similar report on the rest of the Macon Plateau Com- 
Y The laboratory is also handling surface and miscellaneous collections 
S ed by the National Park Service from various national areas in the 
S John C. Ewer 
| N itional Park Service has been excavating the site of an histori 
, Chi iw village, reputedly that of Ackia where the Chickasaw in 1736 de 
= defeated a body of French and their Choctaw allies under Bienville. 
, I was made a National Monument in November of last year. The site 
completely excavated this summer. We have found a compact village, 
f everal round dwellings, two re ingular structures, and several poorly 
d burials. Arc aeo rat lly S in ere ting | lems have appeared. 
Jer 
| SOUTHWESTERN AREA 
A er W. Taylor has been doing reconnaissance 1 k for cave sites in the 
Coahui Mexico. Sites and localities now number sixty-three. Surfac« 
ottery, fiber, and e indicate affinities with Pecos and Big Bend 
( Wwellers, and er horizons in We Pictographs are of 
pes ludi W i IS | babl hist l Ap d Comanche 
( g of pe glyphs has bee cated. The 1 erial is being studied 
time in several years has there been more archaeological activity in 
S wes 1an during the past summer. Investigations are being carried 
Basket Maker sites by both the Carnegie Institution and the Peabody 
I H. M is, working ne Du go ( g s been investigating 
i Baske Maker II culture stage, which, although dates have not been 
ppt to have bee abandoned bi a.pD. 300 He so been working 
te bearing, Basket Maker III horizo: i e same area. The final 
f his work on early « res in the Four ( ners region is soon to be 
ible 
O. Brew, working Aw i for the Peabody Museum, reports that the 
d | season is now wel der wa d lé ation at the main 
s iost finished. Watson Smi is working ¢ painted kiva, and one 
rk1 is ext avati a new Spanisl Howe ver, the main 
of the seas is the ex« avation of small sites i the Jeddito Valle and 
elope Mesa. These carry the chronology of the Awatovi section back to 
I Make II] he iz I Piving aren irk ibls ym pl ind iong sequence 
I section 
PA grants in the Southwest have made possible work which under other 
nces would have been undertaken much less pretentiously. Odd S. 
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Halseth reports from Pueblo Grande that the field survey started last year 
with WPA co-operation continues in full swing, with some 70 sites located, and 
a number of trash mounds tested stratigraphically. Laboratory work is so 
arranged that field materials are handled as soon as brought in. An additional 


crew was started in July for the purpose of making a stratigraphic cut in the 
large Pueblo Grande mound, with Paul Ezell supervising. CCC work under 


the National Park Service continues construction and improvement of th 


with about one-half mile of adobe wall, seven feet high, nearing completion. | 


the library, reference material is being assembled for student use, under a sim 


plified index system, and work has just begun on a series of exhibits for museur 
extension service \bout sixty peo] le are engaged on the pr je ct 


At Globe VPA work under the direction of Mrs. Irene Vicker s ter 
minated about five years of field research, and she now is engaged in lal 
evaluation of the materials gathered. With the final report of this material 
much light will be cast on the problem of Salado Culture. 

The Museum of Northern Arizona, at FI 


lagstaff, has also mpiet hive 


months of field work at Winona Village and in the vicinity of the Ridge Rui 


east of Flagstaff, and is engaged in laboratory study of the materi he 
cosmopolitan nature of these sites should throw some light on culture ina- 
tions aad evolution in this section. Most interesting sit find w i 
a medicine man, dating from the twelfth century, and accompanied | ist 
ishingly fine and numerous offerings, including painted basketry and turquois« 
mosaics. 

| New Me ext iti of village ites ol potts bearing g 
the Rio Grande i the vicinit of Presidic Texas has been carried « ] 
Charles Kel Director and Donald J. Lehmer (Field Supervi I I 
the joint auspices of the Museum of New Mexico, Sul Ross Colleg¢ 
and tne \ PA The ex ivations ha S ¥ it Ided data concerning 
range of other material, and evidence of three chronological phas« eg 
knov previ ig irlace re Lissance 

The Muse ‘ Me ico-W PA pr ( I he excavati i 
zation ol e 17 ce Franciscan Missi he Puebk \ VU 
ind Pecos ar i joe H. 7 louse, | is in charge of 
\ Wesley H 1 |e Corbet, at O ind Bill Wa : 
ae tne s Pe OSs, W. He d openil va 

s and res ing idijace kiva, a public education ¢ 1 

One of the st interesting and pertinent problems now der ¢ 
in the Southwest is the Mogollon Culture. An unusual example of it 
co-operation is this summer going far toward a discovery of the stitue 
of this basic complex. Paul Martin, directir g the Field Museum expediti 
working about ten miles west of Reserve, New Mexico. Intelliger ice led 
to the selection of a larg pithouse village the sherd comple x ol 
entirely Alma Plain and San Francisco Red. At present, one large pithous* 


—— 
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three feet in diameter), one small pithouse, and one surface room have 
Of about 4.000 sherds of Plain and San Francisco Red, no 


decorated pieces have been fi 


Although several burned pine posts 
en obtained no dates have yet been secured, but on a typological basis 
e early date has been set for this sit [he report by Martin on late 
Maker sites in southwestern Colorado, released in June, may be con- 
s castil idditional light on Mogollon influences in this section. 
Arizona State Museum expedition, under the direction of Emil Haury 


vorkit it an early Mogollon pithouse site on Forestdale Creek, ten 


of Show Low. The personnel of the party is largely composed of 
Several pit Isés, a surtace tructure ind stone filled cooking pits 
een found. The site is peculiarly informative in that though it is pre 


tly Mogollon it shows definite ntact with Pueblo culture. Tentative 


third site in the series is being dug by Paul H. Nesbitt, for the Logan 
in. The site is near Starkweather Ruin, previousl; 


1, and is located on Wheatley Butte, near Reserve, New Mexico. Seven 


\duate students and three graduate students are participating. Pit 
excavated to date are of Georgetown and San | isco Phases, and ar¢ 
e | ist ol Butte Hohol Red-on-buff sherds 
the f ia Francis ousé ind northe intrusives including 
iy, Kar a Gray, and Red Mesa Black-or ite It is hoped that 


ts of wood that have been found will add more dates to those from this 


ear Drago: Ari during past several 
( ere ( = ites which sl ng Mogollor naracters 
ippare influence. The publicati f this material will 

i ext ol eM gollo Cult ire 


University of Ne Mexi is a party in the field during August, to 


Jemez Canyon. Archaeological work will be der the direction of 
Reiter, instructor in the Dep rtment of Ant polog ind assistant 
f the Museur issisted | Mr. Bill Mull d enrolled students 
nsists of continued excavation of one of the large sites, and exploratiot 
more of the caves in this section. In Chaco Canyon excavation of a 
use site < the south side of the arroyo east of Casa Rinconada will 
tinued, as well as explorations of the general archaeology of the area 
is under the direction of Leslie Spier and | Setzler 
<as Technological College had work scheduled f{« June at the Arrowhead 


Glorieta, New Mexico, for the fourth seaso The party is under the 


tion of W. C. Holden, and includes advanced students. Previously thirty- 


rooms and a kiva had been excavated, and three rooms and the kiva re 
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t on stone-working techniques, and assembling 
isk f Hopewell type 
i t s and collecting repre 
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nessee and Georgia, with thie ch, king regional limi 
ne g regional limit 1 espe 
cially of locating st nds of virgin timber wal old log cabi whi ee , 
Ot the maio Pp em f this lares ind diffi lit area were discucced +4 ‘ 
southwestern dendrochro; logists at the Rit Conferer held 
University of Ariz irchaeolo can S low. Ar; 
Appreciatio: be expressed for the ve: helpful « ‘ 
chaeologist f mill oneratore and af ins tad 
Edward H. Spice: rite rni 
Chicago 
For the sixt ea the University of ( rl | 
site where the I I tne | Dl I 
on the Middle Mississ; 
ol a portior ot the e ars \ 
to work out the relati the Missi ft 
ind affinities neighboring Kincaid. The 1 a 
Southern I]ling S [ f 
Carbondale 
Che India H Soci 
sponsors of a WPA A p | 
Phi e | Sorter 
1932 ; 
re t ‘ 
| 
decadent 
e¢ i | nd l ( ed 
| 
one operation. One of mat 
debris twent f ind ter foot , ‘ ‘ 
silt of recent origi d on t f sand | 
was the bed of th 
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with stone and bone work so far at a pre- 


into the village and the « tern segment 
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the last January number of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY (| 213, 214, pl. 10 
T) eorge ( Vaillant published map prepared the Departamento de 
t Department and other institutions in the se 1936-1937. and accor 
iT the sof 1937-1938 d 1938-1939 re 7 ‘ ive been con 
of M f : s been done by the 
) iment le M ent | lebted S Ed rdo Noguera of the 
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TEOTIHUACAN, Mexico: Many of the structures and the tunnels in the 
Pyramid of the Sun were repaired with liquid cement. The “Street of the Dead. 
the main highway, was cleared of debris, and other repairs were made on the 
Pyramid of the Sun, the Citadel, and the lemple of the Priests. 

TENA YUCA, Mexico: Repairs of the pyramid were made, the veg: i 
cleared, the tunnels completed and electric light installed in them 

CUICUILCO, D. |} New excavations at this Archaic id ealed 
ele ments whose presence had not beer suspected 

PALENQI I ( hiapas The Ter ple of the Sun, and part ol e Pa 
were repaired. In the former, part of the roof-comb was restored and the tels 
repaired. Numerous new reliefs have been found. 

Minor explorati ire now being t tic together the wv 
cipal archaeological zones: such import intermediate poin TEX 
MELINCAN, Guerrer TEPEACA a1 TEHUACAN, Puel ( 
TUXTLAS, Vera (¢ 

Each exploration is preceded by a stud f all the data ext is 
legendar and scientifi The region i irveyed pl tted and g 
before excavation is beg Che architectural fe ires are studied and é 
possibl repaired a d res yred Paintings ind scul es are dec 
graphic il ex iti IT ide obtait i | ce ic I 
the indicated die e made. The orie ition of the monuments i f 
obs« ed, and haeological epig! iphical and mparative s dit 

The Middle American investigations of the Carnegie Instituti iV ing 
ton in the s« ist 193 1938 are recorde 1 ji onsiderabk de l | 
Book No. 37 (Di 9, 1938), from which the following summa i 

The me interesting report, as showing the great number of 
to be found and estigated in the Maya regi is that of Ka 
the Campeche | editi He, with John H. Denison, J: Wi I 
Shepherd spt hs of Februa 1 1938 
Campeche and vestern Quintana Roo. Fourteen separate sit 
at least one large maso building, were { d, apparently o 
was know before he largest tow: PECHAI contains a 08 . 
meters, which was apparently an amphitheater, surrounded 
thick wall broke ol four entrances. The surrounding struct 
tiers of eighteen to twe1 continuous steps or seats at the bass 
estimated, would have seated eight thousand persons. Onlv one | 
found. The architecture of the region most resembles that of RJO 
irequent towers. One building had three towers, one of them 20 m« 

Another, with two towers, showed the interesting feature of a 
passageway which led from the chamber behind one tower down i ( 

of the pyramid, across, and ascended into a chamber behind the ot 
Buildings with as many as fourteen chambers were recorded. as wt I 


combs, moats masks, towers with rounded corners, fal 
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he columns with seated human figures in stucco low relief, and elaborately decor- 
d,” ted stucco facades. A number of stelae without readable dates, generally 
he bac eroded, were found. 
PAN, Honduras: G. Stromsvik, Aubrey S. Trik and J. M. Longyear 
101 lucted the fourth season of work in cooperation with the Government of 
H luras. The dam and diversion canal made in the previous vear held firm 
be expected to preserve the ruins from further demolition. The ball 
discovered in 1937 was excavated, repaired, ind partly restored. It is 
ted with six monolithic parrot heads. Two earlier dismantled courts 
els 1¢ e late ( i dated e belonging to the last pl ise afforded the 
date 9.17.4.0.0, and one from one of the earlier courts gave 9.4.0.0.0, 
| ( irs earlier. The famous hieroglyphic stairway wa partly restored. 
Phe two ry temple of Mound 11 of the Acropolis Complex was examined. 
l intere g e i ertical shaft f: he fl f the central 
er il e. 5 mete fl It 1 with debris, 
1 ‘ igments of a stone censer lid with the date 
0.0. At the e of the ift was a cache. In the temple are sculptured 
( l 9 17.0.0.16 
Re » l \ l d an l d found consist 
16.3 it! it ep flanked by 
\ sual { f the ser of niches 
é i é i ( Lge ith a small 
d. The Ja Stai f ¢ epaired 
ie é f enche ind three 
ihed. 1 P i | i vVare 
eristi i i ( Highlands, was 
larg ry A is period; 
e declins e ris ( é d hema 
luced i e |] e of is the zenith 
excelle de | \cropolis period 
( illed i ej ( face dumps, indi 
de ine « Ipati | e A l e found i¢ rade 
I Valle d | e Ye fe Pet volychrome 
Dating Ss we ecti e indefinite e Pre-A lis period 
indefinite before Cycle 9, the A olis Period from early 9 to 
Post-Acropolis after tl 
Early in 1938 J. Eric Thompson conducted res¢ es in the non-agricul 
irea of the Great Southern Pine Ridge of central British Honduras in a 
for a pre-agricultural population in the Maya region. The results were 


egative the few remains seem to be hrines of the Maya period. He then 

ed some ruins at X UNANTUNICH or BENQUE VIEJO and deter 
I phé I il José III, Transition 
II-IV, and close of San José IV; and also a fourth unstratified phase, relating 


Uaxactun la (Mamon). Thess investigations | is clarified the relations 
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ite ( itemalan Highlands, and to the Archaic of Mexico. To further his 
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spoke a Nahuatlan language, relatec » Aztec. The calendar used 
this region was basically the same, and the sculptures of the 


times show the bar-and-dot numerals 
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but not at the sides: the | 
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we still postulate that the earliest ar¢ 


hitectural activity, known to 


carved monuments which begin 9.5.0.0.0, 


was within the 
| period. Some sculptured fragments 


but no datable 


months of 1939 in field investigations 
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il Society; this 
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‘ved in southern Arizona. The approach, quite properly, was his 
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typology alone. All chronological trends in pottery, houses, and all other ma- 


terials were worked out by observing the changes as they occurred from top 
to bottom in the rubbish mounds. Portions of the large refuse mounds were re- 
moved under absolutely controlled conditions. That is, the rubbish was taken 
out in carefully measured blocks, two meters long, one-half a meter thick, and 
one-half a meter high. Each block of dirt was screened and all sherds wer: 
saved and counted by blocks. From the results thus obtained, an accurate suc- 
cession of potte ry types was worked out. 


Prior to the excavations at Snaketown, no ball courts had ever been found 


outside of the Maya area, Cushing, Fewkes, and others had observed the larg: 
ovaloid depressions which occur in the Hohokam area and had called then 
reservoirs, temples, thrashing basins, wells and so on. [Gladwin pointed on 


of these depressions out to me in 1933 and said that he thought they might be 


ball-courts. I thought he was crazy, but knowing for predicting the 
unpredictable, I kept my mouth shut, thank God.] Excavations in two of these 
depressions showed that they were indeed ball-courts and that they wer« 

lar to those found in Middle America. Haury speculates that the Middle Ameri 
can ball-courts may have been derived from the Hohokam. The Middle Ameri 
can purists, who would keep the Maya in permanent quarantine by advocating 


a kind of Maya Monroe doctrine, will probably howl at this suggesti Eve 
if Haury’s mildly expressed speculation be incorrect the general effects i 
he may have there produced, are all healtl . It does one good to § 
now and the 

[he story of the irrigating canals of the Hohokam is of absorbing interes 
ind for the f ime, we e a full discussi of this subjec Che is I dig 
ging and mai ining these ditches must have been a tremendous job { 
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it about a.p. 800. No one knows whethe irrigation as practi ! 
Hohokam was borrowed from some other region (God knows where 
it was independent! invented by the Hohokan 

The architectural sequence as worked out by Sayles is superb and undé 
standable. I thank heaven for his clear, simple exposition, and I thank him for 
setting forth so well his methods and conclusions. The earliest house (\ 
period) was large square with rounded corners. After this, the hous 
was more or less the same for all later periods; but the size of the houses b« 
progressively smaller. All houses of all periods were built in shallow pit ud 
covered entrance passages, basin-shaped firepits, and wall and roofs of timber 


and earth. The timbers used were cottonwood or mesquite, both of which gré 


near the Gila River bed. Sayles was unable to point to any parti irea 
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is that the Hohokam were inspired by 


was responsil le for the building ol the mound 
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Mississippi Valle in other words, the inte tional raising of 
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source rather than to direct diffusion between the Southwest and Mexico 
Such direct diffusios is denied by lack of evidence in both Sonora ar d Chihua 
hua, where we shx uld have been able to find some traces had such cc tact ever 
been established”’ (p &9 
The author n ight have added that the west coast of Mexico is 1 ill 
unexplored, archaeologically. the « ist Coast only scantily, the interi t suff 
ciently to justify definite conclusions. His argument and the further facts |] 
have pointed out, do ns help his Cordilleran theo; a bit, howeve i is 
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better of it by « tering that the high cultures to the south « ing or ¢ 
ploring expediti the rth and by pointing out that cl i¢ 
leave ven tewe I heir passil g tha itl I 
people Moreove Gladwi s the pare tly cr I 
first, where in there i cl ltural cor ple el 
the Cordillera peoples could have migrated I é 
ol showing some trace of heir passage ove e | oute f 
Asia to the Southwe Chis Asiatic compl st be 
Middle Ame é es the S es his is nece ( 
win’s idea of id etul migrati He « in hi 
individual trai é ed fr one otl usands 
East. Moreover, the c st be of the proper age. it will 1 
to ethnologi | Gladwin dos He asl ith a ge e jt 125 
where e Ameri Garden of Eden is j hi e high cul 
\\ d ori ited. O I dmit at e Ol 
as f inhead fro i n be de 
nig ‘ But we P ‘ 
ss if j on Where is the Gard f Eden for the C, 
his e¢ s well At tis 
Incidentally, it see1 me that Mr. Gladwin attributes mc , 
f geogray ind meteorology to his ¢ of 2000 yea g 
would they k1 they could hur ‘ t S Arcti 
Bering St its and I Dat southward hnd climate 
c Id fl urish? (Se¢ | 129, 
Now for the Hoh Mr. Gladwin bass { his interpre 
é lems of New World archaeo] ‘ is dating of the begi I 
Vahki phase at 300 Pp. 10-11. Elsewhere he re reats to 100 
this dating evi t t e ac ite, it seems I 
the present time to he € weight Mr. Gladwin puts on it. If ti 
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yothetical Cordilleran peoples, as 


moment, tl 


se circum 


onous, with 


9 
G in claims they did, the whole development demonstrated by Gila Pueblo’s 
, é ivations might have occurred in a comparatively short time. To go 
t pposite extreme from Mr. Gladwin’s interpretation for a Bh 
, ise might have started as late as 400—500 a.p. under thea 
If the Hohokam development was more or I itoch th ii’ 
ional introduction of new idea from local inventors or from other 
the developr of Hol lture mig e taken a good deal 
Gladwin postulate But in that case, his 
ish into the git mist fro1 hich the ever 
erg est tate of r f Hohokam dates 
me 1 ke et Mr. from the recent 
elopment \ i are the Vall f Mexico, the Maya and 
| On evi e at as for Hohokam dating, 
me et cht nd into B.c. time The 1 ral seems obvious 
; ting o1 er reliabl é f est ishing absolute or rela 
gf H kam it i to be earli ese other cultures 
ti etati Id be to d e beginnings of Vahki a 
t polished red | ( irliest levels 
o f Mos igi 1 far the o hint of a cul 
\ in | [] 1 IIT time er 
‘ t the see ‘ ‘ le dating 
H 
, 1 dille: Complexes ide side i Sor Old World Analo 
g1 Chis i f the eakest part of the book and tal t many glaring 
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errors to be re vie we d 
Southern C 


on 


ire dance 1 


Modern 


Totemisn 


California 
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in detail. The last three of eighteen traits illeged for the 
will serve as an exampk Gladwin lists 
n which the dance ’ bodies e daubed with white cla 
Navajo, | [Ethnological Australia, | 
| Aust 
Melanesia, 
Initiation ceren 
North and Sout \merica, wit! emphasis in California Aust I 
Me esi I 
rhe first of these is very indef ite but take is Gladwin descri ’ 
dance is practiced the Andamanese, i1 rious parts of Afri the 
New World and pl ly is irious other places. Totemism j ( st 
in one torm or another its distribution is world vide d it is, « 
ticed by people of eve: racial type and mixture. |] n the ‘*( 
\ztecs and Inca practiced certain featuré totemism. Initiati 
are, if possible, even worse than 1 temis Py ically every aborig é 
in the world had ceremonies by which th g were inducted int 
as fully participating members whicl is I suppose what Gladwi 
phrase Eve have plent ol ceremonies 
list such iter the ab ind then tag « \ustraloid p i 
ing that « su carried the tivities mentioned 
tastic. The ot ting ntain com] ible misstatements of f 
sion of this wh ( Id have strengthened the book 
Mr. Gladwit i luabk ig t archaeologi 
this book. But ere are a few point Mr. Gladwi ¢ 
matic. One is ] +} Austr d Negroid 
he mistake nex ‘ America ir ea time ould } ‘ et 
inventing the traits y vere the ve t lations of civili 123 
For proof he poii \ illaa and Me esi ere dwell 
ol the New World long-head This viewpoint is patently err é 
is the civilizatix of Eg ind the N« East were larg i 
a lot more Negroid than a populat 0 far dis red in t I 
Uur ancestors were f ehind the Negroidis} pre-d istic Egypti 
hundred years and got eir start in civilization from the grow 
the latter 
Mr. Gladwin tend ppose dire t e who would derive 
culture from Mexi Lent \merica aenying that anything 
there t other regi i here is n more reason t his dogn it il 
opposes. As I see it, the proble; eed be posed tn “all or none”’ t 
elements of cultur igriculture ive Originated ir 
| 
= 
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s times. Woodland pot y may have 


ia, and in addition, pottery may have 


perhaps o of these inven 
er old pottery 

tc., may 

rica at different 

indetected, also 

m to the lower 


from Asia 


9 
en brought by hunting peoples from A sia 
et ented once or st veral times il America 
t rred i the ( chis¢ area where there se¢ 
Human efhgy statuettes, ball-courts, py 
ginated ir irious of the high cultures of 
ti 1 places and have been carried by some m 
times and | arious routes, some to the 
parative e time | ne or more prehistoric Mar Polos. The story 
| growth in Ameri if it is ever deciphered ill probably not be a 
family tree in diagran ith all elements coming from any one “Garden 
f | plex interlacing of riot tre s merging and 
g in time d sj ike a tangle of t it t ere and ther 
( dwit flere f ' [ rel control ] rge to accept 
t ssible dates for ral remains whi terest him, though he 
( é ting for ost hich d t. 3 its Durst silt 
I \bilene and Ed ds Plateau, Caddo, \ i, | er Mississippi, 
M dH kar eginning early as he possi hile accepting, 
ce, \ t itest | ibl lating for Vall { Mexico beginnings 
is of ¢ t it est ther ‘‘earliest I late He should 
ne or the ot et, eithe | hi [ make no moré 
r edulit t " Vaillant’s do. or « ‘ dd { cel ries to the 
ited tor regions from the Valley of Mexi t 
owever, Mr. Gladwin grinds his / e vigorously thar 
ther efore him er har HH, ‘ gainst overshoot 
ot | 1 mode f moderati t I] ershooting in 
e dir t , Pe ips there is more ‘ vd t iness in his attack 
eir ef e M man workers 
find ther elwec ri ing nter iti { their own. 
Gladwi V1 | olum«e er is fertile mind 
her possible interpretati f Ameri t eology. 
JoE WECKLE! 
| ( hicago 
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